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THE 



PASSING OF GLADSTONE. 



PART I. 

THE DEATH OF MR. GLADSTONE. 



CHAPTER I. 

FIRST THOUGHTS ON MR. GLADSTONE'S DEATH. 
{From Leading Articles in the (t Daily News" May 19 & 20, 1898.) 

The death of Mr. Gladstone is much more and much less 
than a public calamity. It is much more because it will be 
felt as a private and personal loss by almost every subject of 
the Queen. It is much less because Mr. Gladstone had run 
his course, had done his work, had served his country, had 
established his fame. In moments of profound emotion there 
come unconsciously to the mind the words of the poets who 
are not for an age, but for all time. There are thousands 
who will prefer to-day to any thoughts or language of their 
own the lines of Milton, unequalled for simplicity and gran- 
deur, at the end of " Samson Agonistes " : 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 

And yet it is hard to realise. Mr. Gladstone was eighty-eight 
years old. He had long been ill. He passed to his rest almost 
imperceptibly by Blow degrees. In his deliverance from the ties 
of earth and the bondage of corruption there was no suddenness 
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and no surprise. He fell asleep as calmly and peacefully as a 
little child. Bat slowly and inevitably as the sun fades from 
the sky, the result is darkness that may be felt. There is 
hardly anyone living who remembers what the world was like 
without Mr. Gladstone. We cannot imagine a future when it 
will be without his influence. But we must think of the pre- 
sent, and try to realise the gap which has been made. It has 
been made in the lives of all of us. Most of our readers were 
Mr. Gladstone's political followers, many of them were his per- 
sonal friends. But no party and no connexion can claim an 
exclusive interest in the career of so illustrious a man. When 
Mr. Gladstone retired from public life his opponents in the 
House of Commons missed him no less than his supporters, and, 
with the generosity which belongs to British politics, they did 
not hesitate to say so. Now that the supreme moment has 
come, and that the most accomplished statesman of the century 
has gone where centuries are of no account, there is a solemn 
stillness in the nation. The voice of party is hushed. The 
voice of humanity alone is heard. It was Mr. Gladstone's 
peculiar felicity to have lived down all animosity and recrimina- 
tion. Since his final retirement from office four years ago 
Conservatives have joined heartily with Liberals in laying 
their tribute of regard and esteem before the antagonist with 
whom it had always been an honour to contend. Mr. Glad- 
stone must have been deeply moved by the sympathetic gene- 
rosity of his old foes. He and they had fought not for victory 
but for truth. They agreed, as Carlyle so beautifully said of 
himself and Sterling, in everything except opinion. They had 
in common their country, their patriotism, their chivalry, their 
zeal for the public good. They were separated only by their 
different views of the best way to attain the end they all 
desired. 

There have been few parallels in English history to the 
reverent and affectionate interest with which the whole nation 
has watched for the last few weeks by Mr. Gladstone's bedside. 
" I am now in extremis" he said in the last authentic message 
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which came directly from himself. Many prayers have been 
offered by his friends and admirers, not that his life might be 
prolonged in weakness or stupor or pain, bat that God would 
release him from his sufferings and give b him the peace for 
which he yearned. Up to last summer, perhaps even later, 
Mr. Gladstone, though not altogether free from the infirmities 
of old age, was in the full enjoyment of life, and his marvellous 
intellect was unclouded to the last. It would be unnatural 
and affected to speak of a career so long and splendid, so 
happy and beneficent, with any degree of sadness. If few men 
have deserved happiness so much, few men have had it more 
abundantly. We might wish that the end could have come 
calmly and suddenly in his garden or among his books, acce- 
lerated by no organic disease and preceded by no failure of the 
bodily powers. But we doubt whether that would have been 
Mr. Gladstone's own desire. Lord "Campbell, who died very 
suddenly at an advanced age, used to say that he could never 
join in the petition of the Litany against sudden death. 
Elijah in his chariot of fire, CEdipus passing away unseen in 
the darkness of the thunderstorm, impress the imagination 
with the sense that the supremely great should not die the 
common death of all men. But Mr. Gladstone, with his 
solemn and profound belief in personal immortality, and the 
certainty of a future state, would have preferred that his life 
should close, as it did, in the simple contemplation of Divine 
things. Since his capacity for reading and writing failed him, 
Mr. Gladstone gradually withdrew his mind from all earthly 
concerns and fixed it on the religious convictions which had 
been his guide through life. He was tolerant of other men's 
views, however different from his own, and could associate, 
even be intimate, with those who differed totally from him on 
the highest of all subjects. But his own opinions never 
wavered. They rested on what he termed the impregnable 
rock of Holy Scripture, and upon the historical tradition or 
traditional history of the Church. To the Church of England, 
the Church of his baptism, he was devotedly loyal throughout 
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his life. He desired, as all Christians must in a sense desire, 
the union of Christendom. But there never was a wilder 
misconception than to suppose that he ever contemplated 
joining the Church of Rome. On the contrary, when the 
little band of High Churchmen who met to protest against the 
Gorham judgment talked of such a step, Mr. Gladstone at once 
drew back and would not hear of it. He was as staunch as 
Mr. Keble, who said that if the Church of England disappeared 
from every other place, it should be kept up in his parish. 

Some people have found it hard to reconcile this attitude ot 
Mr. Gladstone's with his disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
and his attempt to disestablish the Church in Wales. The 
simple explanation is that, while Mr. Gladstone would have 
gone to the stake for the Church, he did not really care for the 
Establishment at all. Erastianism, the subordination of the 
Church to the State, was the thing he hated most in the 
world. It was against this that the Tractarians rebelled, with 
Mr. Gladstone's entire sympathy and approval. For the vo- 
luntary principle, on the other hand, he had a good deal of 
liking, and his passionate opposition to the Public Worship 
Act will not have been forgotten. 

The religious opinions which moulded such a career as Mr. 
Gladstone's must be interesting, and even if they were less 
interesting than they are, they could not be ignored. For they 
were the man. They shaped his conduct. They controlled 
his thoughts. They guided his life. Nor did he ever make 
any secret of them. He had none of that sensitiveness which 
makes many men shrink from revealing their theological beliefs 
even to their dearest friends. Mr. Gladstone did not parade 
his religion. But he never concealed it. He never canted, 
never used conventional phrases about sacred subjects, never 
dragged religion into ordinary talk by the head and ears. But 
it was always there. He never forgot it, and, if he were 
challenged, out it all came in a moment. One of the finest 
speeches he ever made in the House of Commons, the speech 
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on the Affirmation Bill in 1883, is really a sermon. In his 
last sentence he described the loss of religions faith as the most 
inexpressible calamity which could fall either upon a nation or 
an individual. Many Liberals of the hard-headed secular type 
fretted at Mr. Gladstone's constant appeals to Christian prin- 
ciple and religious motive. They might as well have protested 
against the tides of the Atlantic. Mr. Gladstone's religion was 
not an appendage, a thing he could put off and on like his 
Windsor uniform or his Sunday clothes. Some men of deep 
and earnest piety withdraw from a world in which they find so 
little trace of Christ, forgetting that the influence of Chris- 
tianity is unconscious as well as conscious. Others are 
prevented from taking any interest in mundane affairs by the 
sense of their infinite inferiority to religious truth. It is one 
of Mr. Ruskin's ten thousand paradoxes that no really religious 
person ever cared for art. Mr. Gladstone certainly cared for 
art, and for literature, and for everything intellectual except 
physical science. He did not and could not separate religion 
from practice. His motto was George Herbert's : " Who 
sweeps a room as for Thy laws makes that and the action 
fine." 
^j^* We cannot help dwelling upon the opinions which Mr. 
Gladstone held most strongly, and the sentiments which he 
felt most deeply, because they are the only key which unlocks 
his character and his life. One of his most characteristic 
qualities was his personal humility. This cannot be explained 
without the key. For Mr. Gladstone did not, in the ordinary 
meaning of the words, underrate himself. He was not easy to 
persuade ; he paid little attention to other people's opinions 
when his mind was made up ; he was quite aware of his own 
ascendency in counsel and supremacy in debate. On other 
questions, he did, indeed, distrust his own judgment. On 
politics he did not. But the secret of his humility was an 
abiding sense that these things were of no importance compared 
with the relations between God's creatures and their Creator. 
Mr. Gladstone once said with characteristic candour that he 
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had a vulnerable temper. He was quickly moved to indigna- 
tion by what he thought injustice, either to himself or to 
others, and he was incapable of concealing his emotions. For 
if he said nothing his countenance showed what he felt. More 
expressive features have never been given to man, and the 
gift has its drawbacks. Mr. Gladstone's exquisite courtesy, 
which in or out of Parliament was a model to all, proceeded 
from the same source. It was essentially Christian. To 
consider Mr. Gladstone apart from religion would be like con- 
sidering Tennyson apart from poetry, or Darwin apart from 
science. His religion, though it did not make him gloomy, 
made him habitually serious. Hence arose the fiction that he 
had no humour. This curious delusion seems to have arisen 
from the undoubted fact that he could never be induced to 
laugh at anything indecent or profane. But he was a master of 
irony ; he could be extremely, even bitterly, sarcastic, and 
nobody laughed more heartily over an anecdote that was really 
good. Different people, unless they saw him, often got very 
different ideas of him. He was many men in one. But he 
impressed all alike with his essential greatness. He was built 
mentally and morally on a large scale. Of course it cannot be 
denied that snch a face and such a voice, such natural dignity 
and such perfect gesture, produced in themselves an immense 
effect. That kind of effect, however, soon wears off. Mere 
manner, though it may charm at first, becomes in the end 
"Unsatisfactory, and even tiresome. Mr. Gladstone's genius 
glowed through him, and inspired all he said. There was 
nothing commonplace about him. Even if he said ordinary 
things he could not say them in an ordinary way. In this 
respect he resembled Chatham. But Chatham, a great man if 
ever there was one, acted his part. Mr. Gladstone was abso- 
lutely simple, and his simplicity is not the least attractive 
element in the fascinating personality which has now pasued 
away from the earth. 

Exemplary as Mr. Gladstone was in all the relations of 
private and domestic life, he was not a private man. He was 
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devoted from early manhood to the public service, and he only 
laid down his trust in his eighty-fourth year. His name and 
monnxnent would be mtaA ft. art tftfd, and majestic 
of all Christian Churches. St. Peter's at Borne is modern 
and unimpressive compared with St. Peter's at Westminster, 
where the ancient and continuous Church of England has 
received all Englishmen as her sons. Mr. Gladstone's career, 
like his character, is unique. No other man has been four * 
times First Minister of the Crown. No other man has 
received from his Sovereign a commission to form a Govern- 
ment after he had passed his eightieth year. No other 
octogenarian statesman has conducted a complicated and 
controversial measure through the House of Commons. Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone alone, has carried without a 
dissentient voice a vote of credit, and therefore of confidence, 
which the Opposition had intended to resist with all their 
strength, by the sheer force of his eloquence and ascendency. 
"We might go on. But this is not an occasion for the revival 
of old conflicts, and we may therefore be content to say that 
the people of the United Kingdom will feel Westminster 
Abbey to be the fitting place of burial for Mr. Gladstone. 
He should rest with Chatham, and Pitt, and Fox, where con- 
tention is silent and greatness only remains. If any in- 
scription were required for his tomb, it might be found in 
the Midlothian speech, where he described the power and 
responsibilities of Britain. Speaking in the music-hall at 
Edinburgh eighteen years ago, Mr. Gladstone said : " I cannot 
tell you what 1 think of the nobleness of the inheritance that 
has descended upon us, of the sacredness of the duty of main- 
taining it. I will not condescend to make it a part of con- 
troversial politics. It is a part of my being, of nty flesh and 
blood, of my heart and soul. For those ends I have laboured 
through my youth and manhood till my hairs are grey. In 
that faith and practice I have lived ; in that faith and practice] 
I will die." I 

Mr. Gladstone said more (hen once that he had been 
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brought up under the shadow of the great name of Mr. Canning. 
His father proposed Canning as Member for Liverpool, and 
Canning, though he resisted Parliamentary reform, was in 
foreign politics what would even now be called a Liberal. 
Mr. Gladstone's enthusiasm for freedom in Italy, in Bulgaria, 
in Armenia, and in Greece, may therefore be said to have 
formed part of his political education. But of course his 
principal master was Sir Robert Peel, who in 1846 deliberately 
broke up his party in the higher interests of the nation. We 
do not wish at this moment to revive or to suggest any jarring 
difference or any thorny topic. Mr. Gladstone, like Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Canning, like the Great Commoner and his son, 
was too great to be the exclusive possession of anything less 
than the whole country. He used to acknowledge that the 
chief thing he had not been taught when he was young was 
the value of liberty. He entered Parliament three years after 
the Duke of Wellington's Government had been succeeded by 
the Government of Lord Grey. The Iron Duke is associated 
in our minds with the " stern and unbending Toryism " which 
Macaulay more than sixty years ago attributed to Mr. Glad- 
stone himself. Yet while the Duke owed his fall in 1830 to 
his singular statement that the British Constitution was 
perfect, and could not be improved, the principles of his 
Cabinet were peace, retrenchment, and reform. It had 
certainly nothing in common with the policy of the Tory 
leader to whom, in later life, Mr. Gladstone was most constantly 
opposed. Many men's minds narrow with advancing years. 
Mr. Gladstone's mind expanded and enlarged. He never lost 
the capacity for taking in new ideas. But he never lost any 
portion of his hold upon the past. Although a man of genius 
cannot be completely explained, the full appreciation of Mr. 
Gladstone's character is much assisted by the knowledge of the 
historic stages through which he came from Canning through 
Peel, from Liverpool through Oxford to be the consummate 
financier, the subtle reasoner, the earnest Churchman, the 
enthusiastic reformer which this generation and the one before 
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it have known. Mr. Gladstone, as he boasted, was " a pure 
Scotsman." Both his father and mother were Scottish. He 
himself was born in England, and for the best part of his life 
his country home was in Wales. It is singular that the only 
part of the United Kingdom with which he had no personal 
connection should have been Ireland, the object of his most 
intense and sustained efforts. This is, we belieye, the first 
time that the House of Commons has ever adjourned in honour 
of a simple citizen who had no seat in either House of 
Parliament at the time of his death. But there need be no 
precedent where there is no parallel. There has been no 
precedent for Mr. Gladstone himself. 



BY E. J. C. MORTON, M.P. 
(From the "Daily News," May 20, 1898.) 

It is safe to say there never died a man whose loss was 
mourned so deeply, so unaffectedly, by so many people, in so 
many lands, as the loss of Mr. Gladstone is mourned to-day. 
The poignancy of our grief is rendered all the more intense by 
the pathos of the fact that, after bearing so many burdens, he 
had laid upon him in his extreme old age the cross of acute 
physical pain. Yet even this only served to bring out the 
patience, courage, and faith in which he endured unto the end. 
And perhaps he himself may not altogether regret that he met 
death in the form once desired by another hero of bur day, who, 
in the ranks of literature, possessed a like courage, energy, and 
faith to his own ; 

Fear death ? — to feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 

I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 

The post of the foe : 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 

Tet the strong man must go : 
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For the journoy is done and the summit attained, 

And the barriers fall, 
Though a battle's to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 

The reward of it alL 
I was ever a fighter, so — one fight more, 

The best and the last ! 
I would bate that death bandaged my eyes, and foreborej 

And bade me creep past. 
No ! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers, 

The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life's arrears 

Of pain, darkness, and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 

The black minute's at end, 
And the elements' rage, the fiend- voices that rave, 

Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 

Then a light, then thy breast, 
thou soul of my soul t I shall clasp thee again, 

And with God be the rest ! 

In this moment of sorrow we only see the void his 
departure has left. Yet we cannot look at the world as it is 
to-day without seeing how great an impress his work and life 
have left upon it. 

We are at the present moment looked upon with jealous and 
hostile eyes by most of the nations of the Continent, and we 
have been pointing out to them as one principal element of our 
strength that we can put down ten millions for national 
defence for every one that any Continental nation can ; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer told us in his recent Budget 
speech that the same taxes now yield in the United Kingdom 
twelve millions a year more than they did three years ago. 
This amazing financial strength is due to the superior soundness 
of our fiscal system — and that is admitted to be " Oladstonian 
finance." It is he who, through long years of patient study 
and effort, in measures based upon Free Trade, laid the 
foundation of the physical strength of our nation to-day. 

I shall never forget an incident I met with when travelling 
as a boy of 15 with my father in the Italian Alps, I was 
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taken very ill at the little village of Val Tournanche. I was 
nursed by the Italian hotel keeper and his wife as if I had 
been their own child, and the village doctor watched by my 
bedside day and night. When I got well, to the surprise of 
my father and myself, the doctor refused to accept any fee, and 
on our pressing him and asking him the reason, he said in 
English ; " The debt has been long ago paid." We asked him 
what he meant. He said ; " We Italians can never forget 
what your nation has done for ours," and he took a small 
locket out of his pocket, opened it, and showed us a portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone's letters on the horrors inflicted 
on political prisoners in the dungeons of Naples first awakened 
the conscience of Europe as a whole to the iniquity of the 
oppression of the Italian people, and gave the greatest single 
impetus to the liberation and unity of Italy. 

In these days of recognised democracy it is difficult for us to 
realise how formidable were the difficulties in the way of 
extending the franchise, but the first great impetus since the 
days preceding 1832 given against the obstruction of prejudice 
and privilege was given by Mr. Gladstone in the speech in 
which he said of the unfranchised masses " they are our own 
flesh and blood." This sympathy with the poor and the dis- 
inherited was most beautifully illustrated in an aside in one of 
his Budget speeches, where, in proposing some remission of 
taxation for the purpose of facilitating medical help for the 
poor, he said " for the poor are sometimes sick." It is to him 
that the intimidated voter of to-day owes the protection of the 
ballot, and it was he who finally extended the franchise to the 
miner and the agricultural labourer. 

But it is to him that we owe one supremely beneficent 
achievement, the value of which at this present crisis of the 
world's history we feel most. In the midst of the encroach- 
ments and growing strength of Continental despotism, the 
forces of freedom are being established and secured by the 
mutual approach in sympathy and affection of the two great 
branches of the English-speaking races on either side of the 
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Atlantic. That approach is only possible owing to the fact 
that the principal cause of estrangement has been removed by 
the settlement of the "Alabama claims," This was the 
measure for which he was blamed at the time more severely 
than for any public act he ever did ; yet when the history of 
these times comes to be written it is probable that this will be 
recognised as the one of all his great achievements which will 
have most influenced the history of the world for good. 

I shall never forget the first time I ever heard Mr. Gladstone. 
It was on the occasion of perhaps, in its effect upon the world, 
the greatest speech he ever made. It was on Blackheath in 
September, 1876, when he delivered his " Bulgarian Atrocity 
Speech." There was one passage in it in which he uttered the 
proudest sentence orator ever spoke. He was enforcing the 
fact that it was only the Government of England that was 
opposing the redemption of the Bulgarians from Turkish 
tyranny, and was taking the Governments of the great Powers 
one by one, and showing how each of them was in favour of 
the freedom of the Eastern Christians — Russia of course, then 
Austria, Germany, France ; and then he came to Italy, and 
seeming to rise to almost super-human stature, he said " There 
is Italy. Ladies and gentlemen, I would presume almost 
myself to answer for Italy " ; and next day every Italian news- 
paper, of all shades of politics, declared it was true, and that he 
was the only non-Italian who could " presume to answer for 
Italy/' That was the beginning of perhaps the most trium- 
phant battle of his life, which culminated in the overthrow of 
jingoism, checkmated the endeavour to perpetuate the power of 
the Turks in Bulgaria, and led to a further deliverance of the 
Greek population of the East after he resumed power in 1880. 
And last, but not least, Ireland. In his first Premiership he 
tried " to govern Ireland according to Irish ideas." Witness 
his Irish Church Disestablishment and Irish Land Acts, and 
the Irish Universities Bill over which he was defeated in 1873. 
In his second Premiership he again tried to satisfy Ireland 
with an extended Land Act, but when he found all these fail he 
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turned at last to that doctrine of nationality, which he had so 
nobly advocated in other lands and in his old age, when most 
even of the greatest of men are seeking rest, or at least losing 
the elasticity of their powers and of their sympathies, he concen- 
trated the remaining years of his noble life to perhaps the 
severest struggle in which he ever engaged. He sought to 
complete the union of the English-speaking peoples by recog- 
nising the nationality of Ireland within the limits of the 
Empire. That work yet remains to be achieved, but those 
who saw the marvellous energy of the old man of 83 in the 
last Home Rule session cannot fail to be inspired with his 
faith that the near future will crown and justify all his latest 
toil. 

Here is a brief summary of his public work, and what a 
marvellous work it has been ! Has there been a man in ten 
centuries who has so mightily moved the progress of the 
world ? 

It is impossible here to speak of his literary work, his 
theological studies, or even of his place among English orators. 
But there is one thing must not be left unsaid even here. 
While he has achieved more in public affairs than any man 
of our time, surely he surpasses all others in this : that he, 
more than any statesman who ever lived, inspired for good 
every individual he met, elevated the tone of our political life, 
and lifted to a higher spiritual and moral plane the nation he 
governed so long. 

Here and now it is natural that we should only be able to 
feel the sorrow and the loss ; words seem poor, and praise is all 
too late. Yet let us not think of him as dead, a veil conceals 
him from our sight, but even now let us try to think of him as 
the great hero of literature I have already quoted, bade his 
friends think of him when passed away, in the last poem of his 
last volume, published on the day of his death : 
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EPILOGUE. 

At the midnight in the silence of the sleep-time, 

When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where— by death, fools think, imprisoned — 
How he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so, 

— Pity me ? 

Oh, to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken ! 

What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly ? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 

— Being — who ? 

One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 

No, at noonday in the bustle of man's worktime 

Greet the unseen with a cheer ! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
4 'Strive and thrive ! " cry " Speed,— fight on, fare ever, 

There as here ! " 
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CHAPTER II. 

mb. Gladstone's last months. 

(with some personal details of his illness.) 

{From the "Daily News," May 20, 1898.) 

The illness which proved fatal to Mr. Gladstone in his 89th 
year only developed itself seriously some six months ago. Up 
to last autumn Mr. Gladstone's vitality remained unimpaired ; 
his grasp on human things was not relaxed, and for a man of 
his age his physical powers were considerable. In May of last 
year he had delivered a long and earnest speech at Hawarden 
on behalf of the Clergy Sustentation Fund. On May 25 he 
wrote a long letter on behalf of the Liberal candidate in the 
Petersfield Division, in which he referred in terms of fiery 
denunciation to the Armenian massacres. His letters on 
political and literary affairs continued to appear at intervals 
for some months — the last of them, we think, as late as 
November. He followed the course of public affairs closely, 
and conversed freely about them. In the autumn he went to 
Scotland with Mr. Armitstead ; he enjoyed his stay there 
very much, and seemed in his usual health. Soon after his 
return to Hawarden, however, friends noticed some change. 
Physically he began to suffer from what were thought to be 
neuralgio pains. His interest in men and affairs began, too, 
to pale somewhat. It was about this time that one of his 
greatest friends said to him cheerily : " There is no reason 
why you should not live another ten years." " God save me," 
replied Mr. Gladstone, " from so cruel a fate." The emphasis 
with which Mr. Gladstone said these few words made a great 
impression on his friends. 
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The same note had been struck in the pathetic letter which 
Mr. Gladstone wrote in October to Dr. Guinness Rogers. 
" Although," he said, " my general health, to use a well-known 
phrase, is wonderfully good, I seem indeed — but this is want 
of faith — to fear being kept here too long. Meantime, as the 
day of parting draws near, I rejoice to think how small the 
differences are becoming, as compared with the agreements, 
and how much smaller they will yet come to be if God in his 
mercy shall take away from me the filthy raiment and grant 
me the happy change of raiment." These expressions were 
the first of those prayers for his order of release which in the 
following months often rose from the lips of the old warrior. 
"lama dead man." " I am dead to this world." " I am 
dead to all public questions." Such words as these were often 
on his lips. He knew that the end was drawing nigh. He 
sat, like the Yeoman of the Guard in Millais's beautiful 
picture, gazing with seared and serious eyes into futurity, and 
awaiting orders to go on his last journey. 

It was hoped that the change to the balmy air of Cannes, 
where he had so often enjoyed the hospitality of his friend 
Lord Rendel, would once more enable Mr. Gladstone's splendid 
constitution to rally, and would subdue the pains in the face 
which were now becoming of increasing severity. These hopes 
were disappointed, and early in the present year his medical 
adviser began to suspect that there was some malignant growth. 
Nothing, however, was ascertained for certain. Mr. Gladstone 
himself did not care to be examined. He longed only for it 
all to be over, and for the Master's call to set him free. The 
pain which he suffered at Cannes was often intense. It was, 
however, spasmodic ; and sometimes before the doctor could 
reach the sufferer's room the spasm would have passed off. But 
the joy of life was gone, and Mr. Gladstone was very weak. 
He often had to be carried upstairs to his room, and when he 
drove out he seldom opened his eyes, It is characteristic of 
his old world courtesy that he still insisted on showing con- 
sideration for his friend and host, Lord Rendel, by dressing 
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for dinner. His principal solace was music. This seemed to 
deaden his pain! and to lift him into the spheres. Many friends 
came to stay at the Chateau de Thorenc to play to Mr. Glad- 
stone. He had already begun to take opiates, but very 
unwillingly. He was "afraid," he said to Mrs. Gladstone, 
half seriously and half playfully, " of falling into bad habits." 

When it became obvious that the air of Cannes was doing 
Mr. Gladstone no good, it was resolved to bring him back to 
England. He himself had always hoped to end his days at 
Hawarden. Bournemouth was, however, selected as a stopping 
place, in order to break the change from the warm air of the 
Riviera to the more bracing climate of the north. There had 
still been no obvious or pronounced symptom other than what 
seemed to be nasal catarrh accompanied by neuralgic pains. 
His family still hoped that the summer would once more set 
him up. But when Dr. Habershon came to Bournemouth, he 
found what he had previously suspected — namely, a swelling on 
the palate. On March 18, Sir Thomas Smith, the famous 
surgeon, was called in, and after examination he pronounced 
the disease to be a form of cancer. A statement was at once 
given to the newspapers which sufficiently conveyed to the 
public the hopeless nature of the case. 

Mr. Gladstone's state of mind at this period was described 
by a member of his family as one of " serene joy." He asked the 
doctors to let him know the whole truth, and he was thankful 
when he was told that there was no recovery. His life for a few 
weeks more went on quietly and evenly. Music was still his 
great solace. His daughter, Mrs. Drew, generally played to 
him for an hour or two before and after dinner. During his 
last week at Bournemouth Mdlle. Janotha played, and Madame 
Norman Neruda also. He was of course entirely in his own 
words " a dead man for all public issues " ; and only occa- 
sionally did he enter upon general conversation. His mind was 
wholly set either on religious contemplation or on those dis- 
cussions of symptoms and feelings in which invalids are 
necessarily self-Qentr$d, IJis old characteristics were noticeable 
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circulation, which had been wonderfully well preserved np to 
that time, showed signs of grave disturbance. The next day 
this was so much marked that it was decided to keep him 
entirely in bed lest syncope might occur. What had only 
been foreshadowed up to this time, viz., that he would die of 
the increasing infirmity of his years and not of his illness or 
its complications, was now apparent. Confined to bed without 
pain, taking nourishment at intervals, his heart failing little by 
little, Mr. Gladstone's end grew appreciably nearer and nearer. 
Once or twice it seemed likely to come sooner than was eventu- 
ally the case, but on Tuesday morning, May 16, it was 
evident that life was ebbing very fast. He was asked about 
this time by one of his attendants if he had any pain. He 
replied, " Oh, no, I am quite comfortable : I am only waiting, 
only waiting." Nor did he have long to wait. The last three 
days he was scarcely conscious, and, except when roused to 
to take a spoonful or two of nourishment, he lay very quiet 
and restfully. He ceased making to those around him the 
acknowledgments that were so dear to them, but during his 
last days he would often say, " Kindness, kindness, kindness ; 
nothing but kindness on every side." 

After Tuesday evening he was too weak to speak coherently 
or audibly. The warning given by these symptoms had been 
sufficiently ample to allow of his relatives being summoned, 
and all those immediately with him were present to the last. 
At half-past three on Wednesday morning he seemed to be 
very near the end, and his family gathered round his bed. 
He rallied, however, towards five o'clock, and lay fluctuating 
between life and death for the next twenty-four hours. He 
remained upon his back, being now too weak to turn, but 
moving his arm from time to time or returning the pressure of 
a hand. His breathing was very irregular, his hands and feet 
chilly, and his lips and cheeks tinged with a cyanotic hue. 
Peace, perfect peace, was limned in every feature. There was 
a slight temporary improvement on the morning of the 18th, 
the breathing became steadier, and the duskiness of his face 
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was replaced by a more natural colour. He roused a little on 
being spoken to, and an occasional glimmer of consciousness 
was shown once or twice by some slight change of expression 
or the barely articulated recognition of some trivial attention. 
Thus he remained until half-past two on Thursday morning 
(Ascension Day, May 19), when a change took place that made 
it obvious that the end was very near. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CLOSING SCENE. 
(From the Special Cerreep&ndent of ike "Daily New*" eU ffaumrden.) 

Hawa&den, Thursday morning, May 19. 

I hate no doubt whatever from signs here that London has 
been the recipient of a multitude of messages dealing with the 
events of the last twenty-four hours at Hawarden. I will 
endeavour to point to you a consecutive history of them so far 
as the facts have come within my own knowledge, and as 
briefly and plainly as possible. A glorious day was succeeded 
by a beautiful night, every star in the heavens glittering and 
glimmering most brilliantly as, nevertheless, the darkness on 
mother earth was nearly tangible, so that after one had passed 
the bright lights of the busy little post-office, and began to 
descend the return steep slope, so thickly overhung by trees, 
he was almost blind for a moment. I opened the big door 
under the Gothic arch which covers the private road into the 
park, and watched for a few minutes the pale greenish light 
which issued from the windows of Mr. Gladstone's room. 
M May there be no moaning at the bar, when I put out to sea," 
sang that other great man who left us not so long ago, and 
now when almost the last of our veterans was slowly passing to 
the shadowy land, there was neither moaning nor any other 
elemental disturbance. All was peace and serenity, the silence 
only being broken by the rush of distant trains or the call of a 
nightbird of midnight. 

I was privileged to await the news of any change in the 
patient's condition in the smoking room of the Castle, which 
has been given up to Drs. Habershon and Biss, but I was left 
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all alone, for they never left the patient. So I remained by 
the fire thinking ever of the venerable figure in the room above 
me. 

Who could while away time on books or magazines or even 
newspapers from London ? No, I just sat by the fire making 
pictures in the flames, and summoning up to the solemn sessions 
of thought many a scene in which the old warrior had been the 
chief actor. Now the furious storm of the early eighties in the 
House of Commons, now some great deliverance made to multi- 
tudes under the fresh breezes of the heavens, now some mighty 
gathering in a public hall. Then the scene would change and 
the occasion. Who that was present can ever forget that 
magnificent funeral oration over Lord Frederick Cavendish in 
a House of Commons thronged with members in sombre black ; 
the awful hush that came upon the assembly when the words 
fell sonorous and measured, but tense with emotion, upon the 
choking audience ? So one by one the phantom crowds flitted 
past me as I sat in this lofty room, whose walls are covered 
with time-stained engravings of great statesmen long passed 
to the shades — Pitt, Fox, Grenville and the rest. 

Stiller and stiller the world seemed to grow until even the 
falling of a cinder, the cracking of a bit of coal proved an 
intense irritant, and universal quiet seemed to have fallen upon 
the Castle and the dwellers therein. Suddenly the clock struck 
two and Mr. Henry Gladstone came in and talked in whispers 
for a few minutes and then went back to keep his watch with 
the others. He had no opinion to offer. How could he have ? 
He only promised so kindly to come down to tell me if any 
change occurred. So the minutes went by slowly and sleepily 
and three struck and another hour was on its way to eternity. 
I know not what time it was, nor whether I was myself in some 
ghostly dreamland ; but I was suddenly startled by sounds of 
hurrying footsteps, but they died away and all was quiet once 
more. I was now wideawake and looking through a cranny in 
the shutters saw the faint bluish-grey light of first dawn. I 
thought they must be all asleep, that the patient was better, 
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and that I had best depart in peace. So I opened the doorway 
quietly. 

It was at that moment that I learnt that the end had come. 
The deep and earnest tones of the Sector praying fell upon my 
ear and echoed solemnly throughout the whole Castle, down 
the great staircase into the hall, along the dim corridors those 
awe-inspiring tones dispersed themselves. Without leaving my 
room I could follow mauy pitiful, plaintive, pleading words in 
the beautiful Prayers for the Dying. I can never forget those 
awe-inspiring tones as I wondered whether the departing 
brother — or father one should call him — heard. I was told 
afterwards that more than once they had soothed him much — 
a fact which was evident by his greater bodily restfulness 
during their progress. Presently that universal hush again 
filled the house, until one could really believe it to be some 
tangible ethereal compound, which exists with many other 
mysteries but defies analysis. Then it was broken once more 
by the sounds of the drawing of blinds or curtains, or more 
hurried footsteps. I was still peering into the dying embers 
in the fire-place when I was informed that Mr. Gladstone had 
passed peacefully away. I looked at my watch, it was just a 
few minutes past five o'clock. 

Those who would picture this the last and most pathetic 
scene in the long-drawn-out illness will imagine a spacious 
chamber lighted by two tall windows commanding a fine view 
of the park glades and the Welsh hills. But during his last 
illness the patient had been unable to bear any strong light 
upon his face, so that the head of the bed is turned with its 
back to the window and the foot towards the wall. The couch, 
which was the favourite seat of Mrs. Gladstone during her 
most tragic vigil, is between the bed and the fireplace, the 
various members of the family sitting or standing — Henry 
Gladstone, Herbert, Helen, Mrs. Wickham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Drew, the three doctors, the Rector and his wife — thirteen in 
all. The sonorous voice of the Rector as he read those beauti- 
ful passages from the service penetrated as 1 have said even to 
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the room in which I was sitting downstairs, but it is very un- 
likely that Mr. Gladstone himself was conscious of them. He 
just lay with his face looking upwards, the pale light of 
artificiality and the oold blue tints of breaking day mingling 
in one awe-inspiring whole, so cold, so suggestive of death. 

Dr. Dobie expressed his opinion that Mr. Gladstone had not 
been conscious for some hours. It is probable that the exact 
moment of his death cannot be given with certainty, as no 
finger was constantly kept on his pulse. When the doctors 
agreed that the soul of the hero had fled, the weeping family 
left the room one by one, taking Mrs. Gladstone to her own 
room. 

As I stole slowly, as sadly, out into the new day, already had 
the last bulletin been pinned to its usual place, and I just 
caught one glimpse of the cyclists racing at phantom speed to 
announce the news to the ends of the earth on this Ascension 
day. 

The living reck little of the dead ; how can they ? Already 
the woods were full of music, the early call of birds, the sweet 
notes of thrush and blackbird, the harsh and hungry caw of 
those circling rooks away to the day's work ; and so, too, was 
man going to his daily toil, pipe in mouth, filling the fresh 
morning air with cloudy fragrance. To a man, they stopped 
to watch the racers flying past them, and me slowly plodding 
up the hill in their track ; they accosted one by one. " Is he 
dead ? " " Yes." Then came a look of awe into their eyes 
for one swift second, followed by a solemn " Oh " or " Ah," 
and perforce they stepped on their way, all, I am well assured, 
full of the heartiest sympathy, even affection for the venerable, 
the world famous figure, whose presence has made Hawarden a 
shrine for the lover of freedom and the people. No need is 
there to say more. Ample, voluminous, will be the history of 
this day, as it is recorded by a hundred observers. Soon you 
hear a single bell in the church solemnly tolling. It is the 
first sign of public grief, and what an exquisite morning 
followed. How brilliantly shone the sun out of a clear blue 
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sky, converting the wood, and park, and castle, and glade, and 
grove with a thousand exquisite pictures of life and beauty. 
The night has fled, the day has come. 



From one who spent the night in the sick chamber, our 
Correspondent gleaned particulars of the last soene of all : — 

Mr. Gladstone had lain for many hours in a state of uncon- 
sciousness. He could take no nourishment, his lips could 
merely be moistened with diluted spirits, and it became only a 
question of endurance. " When would the end come ? " was 
asked with anxiety of the medical men. Was it possible there 
would still be another of those splendid rallies which had time 
after time astonished all in attendance? They forbade the 
hope. The breathing and the pulse both indicated the end, 
and that within a comparatively short time. So at midnight 
all the members of the family gathered for the parting. Mrs. 
Gladstone, stricken with grief, who had passed the previous 
night wholly in the sick room, sat at Mr. Gladstone's bedside, 
grasping his hand and occasionally pressing and kissing it. 
The Rev. Stephen Gladstone read Litanies and other prayers. 
Day had just dawned when the medical men saw that death 
was to be a matter of moments. Mr. Gladstone's breathing 
had become more laboured. There was nothing of a struggle, 
but rather a kind of panting, as of a person walking up a hill. 
Then as five o'clock struck there were two slight gasps, and 
Mr. Gladstone had passed away. The end came so peacefully 
that the fact had to be announced to the distressed members 
of the family by the medical attendants, and Mrs. Gladstone 
was led away to another chamber. 

The doctor in filling up the death certificate, described heart 
failure as the cause of death. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AFTEB DEATH. 

By Oni who was Thiee. 
{From tiu " Daily News," May 20, 1898.) 



We are privileged by one who was there, bat whose name 
we are not permitted to divulge, to present to our readers what 
follows, which he has been good enough to transcribe for us 
from some private and personal memoranda he made after 
spending a little time in the death chamber : — 

" I made my mournful visit [we are quoting] at about ten J 

o'clock this morning — that is, just five hours after Mr. Gladstone 1 

passed so peacefully to rest. The room is approached by a door 
in a dim little recess in the main corridor of the left wing of 
the Castle. When I entered I found myself in the lesser half j 

of a large and spacious chamber which had been formed out of j 

two rooms. Not so long ago, one of these, I believe, had been ' 

used by Mr. Gladstone as a dressing-room, while the other was 
known as the Clock Chamber. Its irregular shape is thus 
accounted for. It is not a little difficult — nay, it is quite j 

impossible — to convey in words the exact appearance it has j 

presented during Mr. Gladstone's last illness ; a rough impres- 
sion, however, may be of interest. \ 

" With hushed breath and quiet footstep I walked with caet- ; 

down eyes to the side of the narrow little iron bed whose head { 

is surrounded by a simple Japanese screen \>f black with a 
pattern of gold, if I remember right, worked upon it. This 
black background offers sharp contrast to the snow white bed 
linen, which partially covered all that remained of the great 
statesman whose death all the world is so deeply lamenting. 
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Verily, if this is the chamber of death it is also the abode of 
peace, though death has been so recent a visitor. 

" The figure upon which I looked down, tremulous, might 
be some beautiful statue of grayish white marble lying recum- 
bent upon a tombstone. Tet stern the features still are, 
severely aquiline the nose, tight drawn the lips ; it was in 
death the face of some great leader of men, a mortal hero 
whose earthly pilgrimage had ever been over the most arduous 
and rugged paths, and, though dumb, still seems to speak, to 
say to himself, ' I have striven, I have done my duty ' ; and 
the closed eyes, the hands clasped tight within each other, 
were truly the attitude of one who had gone to sleep, fervently 
praying to his God ; and he had so done. Those hands, folded 
upon the sheet seemed to be exquisite bits of carving, the 
product of some cunning sculptor's chisel ; that noble forehead, 
once so deep bitten with the furrows wrought by cares of empire, 
by ceaseless combat for good, was now almost smooth and 
serene. Truly, the majestic form has shrunk ; but until it 
finally crumbles into dust it can never lose that lofty Imperator 
cast which we all knew so well when in full life and vigour. 

" With a muttered prayer and just a tear in the eye 1 turn 
away, but with no sense of pity for the great dead, or any wish 
that he could be recalled from the shades ; only a feeling of 
profound veneration for the aged pilgrim who has suffered such 
mortal pangs, and a dim and unutterable wonder at the mystery 
of it all. Not a sound from the world without ; only this rigid, 
praying, exquisitely-sculptured piece of clay, which not so long 
ago moved senates, multitudes, whole nations by its fervour, 
its eloquence, its great purpose. When last I had seen Mr. 
Gladstone, not so many days ago, the head of the bed was 
turned to the wall, as his eyes were unable to bear the full south 
light which streamed through the two lofty windows. Shortly 
after he passed away it was wheeled round, and is now drawn 
parallel with the windows, that is, his head is now pointing to 
the west. 
" Under these windows, now hidden by the white blinds, stands 
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another small bed, upon which Mrs. Gladstone sometimes lay 
daring her almost ceaseless vigil. Poor soul ! this late parting 
is almost tragic ; but it was upon that pretty chintz-covered 
couch close by the bed upon which she usually sat, with her 
hand upon her husband's, watching. Bound bed and couch 
are scattered various chairs in which the family sat ; a cabinet, 
a table or two, and a few pieces of furniture almost complete 
the simple equipment of this room, towards which the eyes of 
the world have been gazing for so long. The walls, covered 
with a soft yellow paper, are hung with a good many engravings, 
paintings, photographs, and pictures. There are portraits, for 
instance, of Lord Wolverton, of the Duchess of Sutherland, of 
Gladstones dead and gone, some illuminated addresses, and so 
forth ; but that is enough, the chamber is now historic. Some 
say the disposition of its contents will scarcely be changed. 

" These hasty notes from a rough diary will gratify no greedy 
curiosity, but they may be of some help to the historian of the 
past fifty years, and help him to summon up a shadowy vision 
of the room in which the greatest figure of the dying century 
departed this mortal life. < Only a very few of the intimate 
friends of the family have passed through this dim chamber of 
death, just pausing for a moment by the bedside to cast a 
fleeting, a reverent look, upon the well-known features, upon 
the scanty locks of hair which still cling to his head, upon the 
form which is faintly moulded by the coverlet, then drop their 
head* and walk silently away." 



BY SIR W. B. RICfiMOND, R.A. 
(From the "Daily News" May 23, 1898.) 

Sib W. B. Richmond, R.A., who has been staying at 
Hawarden Castle a few days for the purpose of making a 
crayon study of Mr. Gladstone for reproduction in a permanent 
memorial, has written the following description of the dead 
statesman's body : 
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The great statesman, so splendid and yet bo simple in his life, 
lies with no adornments about his noble head. Not even flowers 
are there. Its dignity and severity are in keeping with a 
character of Homeric type. There is no trace of recent suffering. 
The expression, as one watches the beautiful face, seems almost 
to attain mobility almost joyous. One is reminded faintly at 
times of his brilliant smile in life, but it chiefly partakes of a 
divine serenity. It bears no evidence that the spirit has 
departed. It appears rather to have found rest. I have never 
seen anything so grand or so touchingly beautiful as the dead 
face of the great champion of liberty. 



{From the Special Correspondent of the "Daily News") 

Hawardex, May 24. 

At nine o'clock on this lovely May morning, once more we 
follow the now familiar wooded road which leads down to the 
Castle gates. Never have I seen the home of the Gladstones 
look more peaceful, more beautiful. After the awful storms, 
the sable clouds, the. deluge, the persistent gloom of this fateful 
week, Nature is now in brightest summer mood. Soft is the 
air, laden with the sweetest scents ; the gentlest breeze stirs 
every leaf and every blade of glass, delighting the senses with 
a thousand exquisite effects of brilliant light and deepest shade. 
The notes of birds, the cheerful sounds of distant labour, give 
a sense of life to this scene which makes sombre thoughts 
impossible. As the preacher hath it, " He had fought a good 
fight, he had finished his course." Pensive one can but be 
as one gazes upon these richly-timbered slopes, every nook of 
which has such sacred, such historic associations. Not so long 
ago he took his last walk over this spreading lawn on the arm 
of one of his sons. In the little doorway there by his study 
window he would come out ia the gloaming, would turn over 
the leaves of some book, or watch the solemn dying of the 
day. These Hawarden rooks, which are now wheeling round 
and round, now soaring high above the topmost boughs of 
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elm and oak, now diving earthwards, now sailing off serenely, 
must often have given him fruitful themes for study. Many 
a parallel, I dare say, he found between rooks and men. 
Sorely they hold parliaments and conclaves, surely there is 
plan and order, with government, in yonder swaying colonies ; 
without a doubfe those angry, ravenous cries betoken jealousy, 
envy, hatred, all uncharitableness, and the struggle for life. 

There is the little octagonal tower with the conical roof, which 
contains the records of that long, laborious life. The wordy 
wars, the strife and tangled net of statecraft, the chronicles of 
all these for half a hundred years, lie behind those sandstone 
walls, np which the tender young ivy creeps so lovingly. Now 
he lies only a few feet away. All that tells of the din and 
dust of countless battles are a handful of papers already faded 
and yellowed with age, and he himself, whose eagle gaze, 
majestic presence, Homeric tones so haunt one, there he lies 
cold in death, statuesque in his beauty, purged of mortal 
grossness. 

So one thinks as silently, reverently he enters this Temple of 
Peace. "Requiescat in pace" is the legend over his head. 
He lies at length upon a pall of some pure white silken fabric, 
exquisitely wrought and edged with rich embroidery. Death 
is not terrible if this is death ; it is but deep repose — eternal 
rest after the strenuous course. The face still wears the heroic 
mould. Dim though the light and full of solemn shadows the 
Temple, you know that you are in the presence of all that 
remains of the famous statesman. The stern mouth, the firm 
lines, the great beaked nose, the deep-set eyes, the noble brow 
are Gladstone's. They say he is in evening dress, but we can 
only see the scarlet robes of the Oxford doctor, the pink hood, 
the familiar cap of academic shape, as it lies square upwards, the 
silken black tassel falling from its centre to bis side. The face 
is turned heavenwards, the hands lie fervently clasped on his 
bosom ; over his feet lies the red silk handkerchief which the 
Armenians sent not so long ago to him who has spent himself 
in the cause of freedom of the people. At his back are the 
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long windows. One is hidden by the drawn blinds ; through 
the other you see the verdant lawn and the quivering leaves. 
Close to him are the two tables upon which he wrote. 

Books are everywhere, covering walls, filling corners and 
every possible receptacle ; and here conspicuous stands the bust 
of Disraeli. Dim though the light be, the lines which cares of 
government bite so deep into rulers' faces are plainly to be 
seen, though it is but a plaster cast in deep shadow. Maybe 
it is but the mere whim of a fancy moved by an awful scene, 
but he seems to look down upon the marked face of his mighty 
foe as though he would say " The Temple of Peace is also the 
Temple of Reconciliation " ; and yet no softening art of the 
most cunning sculptor can altogether disguise from us even in 
this thing of clay the mocking humours of that audacious, that 
scintillating genius. They ever play about the jaouth, they 
are apparent in the eyes of the " man of mystery" ! Then 
contrast the deep-set purpose, the impregnable faith, the stern 
intent which sculptor Death has impressed upon that other. 

To this hushed chamber a few of us are admitted. We 
stood at a reverent distance from the majestic figure, con- 
templating it in solemn silence, each occupied with his own 
thoughts. Artists are picturing him for the great world 
without, to the furthermost ends of the earth in colonies across 
the seas. In busy town, in peaceful hamlets, wherever the 
English race have spread, in zones frigid or tropic, in back- 
wood townships, in the nether world, on mountain side, in 
forest, in frozen wilderness this scene will be gazed upon by 
millions and millions. It is an amazing thought, which ic is 
impossible for us few standing round him to realise. I trust 
that as he lies now, in the simple majesty of death, may he be 
placed in that venerable Hall of Westminster for the throng to 
gaze on. Let no oaken bonds enclose him, no leaden shell ! 
Let the people look upon the noble face, upon the shrunken 
hands, rigid in prayer, and go their way and learn their 
lesson. 



CHAPTER V. 

TRIBUTES IN PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. Gladstone's death was made known in London by 
special editions of The Daily News and other morning papers on 
Thursday, The House of Commons met at three o'clock in 
the afternoon ; nearly every member was dressed in mourning. 
Amid impressive silence the Leader of the House rose. He 
gave notice of an Address to the Queen, praying Her Majesty 
to give direction for a public funeral to Mr. Gladstone and 
for a public memorial. After the necessary formalities had 
been gone through, the House adjourned. 

On the next day (Friday, May 20th), both Houses met and 
memorial orations were delivered in honour of the illustrious 
dead. There were (said a writer in The Daily Neivs) three 
incidents of the proceedings in Parliament which were 
•specially dramatic The first was somewhat long drawn out, 
and was caused by a preliminary misunderstanding in the 
House of Commons. The House decided to have " no ques- 
tions." Mr. Balfour, not being aware of this, was not in his 
place in time. The long pause which ensued, coupled with 
reports of Mr. B^four's indisposition, wrought up the nerves 
of the House to a 4iigh state of tension, and the sudden 
sense of relief when the Leader came in and began to speak 
was very impressive. The second incident occurred towards 
the end of Sir William Harcourt's oration. He was speaking 
of Mr. Gladstone as a friend, and began to read an extract 
from the life of Pitt. The touching description of Pitt's 
gentleness, modesty, and patience, true in every word of Mr. 
Gladstone also — awoke such poignant memories in the orator 
that for a moment or two he lost control of himself, and the 
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tears began to flow. The momentary pause in the speech, the 
deep silence in the House, the sympathy on every face were 
very striking. The third incident occurred in the House of 
Lords during Lord Rosebery's speech. He referred to the last 
letter Mr. Gladstone wrote with his own hand. It was to 
Lady Salisbury after a •carriage accident, in which the noble 
Marquis had been involved : 

I think (continued the orator) it was highly characteristic of the man 
that, in the hoar of his sore distress, when he could hardly put pen to the 
paper, he should have written that note of sympathy to the wife of his 
most prominent, and not the least generous, of his political opponents. 

The Prime Minister was visibly affected, and indeed there 
were many moist eyes in the assembly here and at some other 
points in Lord Rosebery's speech. No passage of any of the 
orations affected more deeply those who heard it than Lord 
Rosebery's reference to " the now solitary and pathetic figure 
who for sixty years shared all the sorrows and all the joys of 
Mr. Gladstone's life." Touching at all times was Mrs. Glad- 
stone's devotion to her husband, but never more so than 
during the last years of his political life. Herself only a few 
years younger than her husband, Mrs. Gladstone remained to 
the end his unfailing comfort and support. Her strength 
seemed to be measured only by the necessity of guarding and 
watching over him. The late Dean of St. Paul's, in a letter 
quoted in the course of our Memoir yesterday, remarked of 
Mr. Gladstone, during the last stage of his political life, that 
there was " something unspeakably pathetic in his solitude." 
But it was always a solitude of two. Lord Rosebery very 
often saw them together, and watched Mrs. Gladstone's tender 
solicitude and almost coaxing care. The pathos of such 
scenes communicated itself to the orator's words in the House 
of Lords, and made a profound impression on all who 
heard it. The House of Lords is not a demonstrative 
assembly, and all applause was subdued in both Houses, 
as befitted the solemnity of the occasion. But suppressed 
emotion found vent in " Hear, hear V throughout the House 
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when Lord fiosebery suggested that " the occasion ought not 
to pass without letting Mrs. Gladstone know that she is in all 
our thoughts."- 

The following reports of the speeches are reprinted from 
The Daily News of May 21 :— 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Marquis of Salisbury 

rose at twenty-five minutes past four, and speaking with 
emotion which it was evidently difficult to control, said : My 
Lords, before we proceed with the business of the day I feel 
that it is our duty to record the occurrence of a great calamity. 
The most distinguished political name in this century has been 
withdrawn from the roll of Englishmen. It is in accordance 
with tradition in cases somewhat similar, and I am sure in 
accordance with the feelings of this House, that we should 
address the Queen on this sorrowful occasion and join with the 
House of Commons in combining our voice with that of the 
House of Commons in urging that the greatest possible honour 
should be bestowed in memory of him who has been taken 
away. My Lords, I beg to move : " That an humble address 
be presented to her Majesty that her Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that the remains of the Right Hon. 
William Ewart Gladstone be interred at the public charge, and 
that a monument be erected in the Collegiate Church of St. 
Peter, Westminster, with an inscription expressive of public 
admiration and attachment, and of the high sense entertained 
of his rare and splendid gifts, his devoted labours in Parlia- 
ment and in great offices of State, and to assure her Majesty 
that this House will concur in giving effect to her Majesty's 
directions." My Lords, very few words, I imagine, are ne- 
cessary or would be fitting to commend this motion to your 
acceptance, nor is it necessary to dwell upon the career which 
yesterday closed. His history, his merits, his wonderful 
authority have been dwelt upon by many tongues and by 
many pens, and I need not repeat them now ; but the point 
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which seems to me remarkable, and which I think will attract 
the attention of foreign nations and of future generations 
more than any other is the universal assent of all persons of all 
classes and of all schools of thought in doing honour on this 
sorrowful occasion to a man who has been more mixed up in 
political conflict than probably almost any man ever known. 
The controversies of the past are so far forgotten that there is 
no difference of feeling or of opinion in the honour which we 
may pay to that great statesman, or in our desire that that 
honour should be duly displayed before the eyes of the world. 
What is the cause of this unanimous feeling ? Of course, he 
had qualities which distinguished him from all other men ; 
and you may say that it was his transcendent intellect, his 
astonishing power of attaching men to him, and the great 
influence he was able to exert upon the thought and con- 
victions of his contemporaries. But these things, which ex- 
plain the attachment, the adoration of those whose ideas he 
represented, would not explain why it is that sentiments 
almost as fervent are felt and expressed by those whose ideas 
were not carried out by his policy. My Lords, I do not think 
the reason is to be found in anything so far removed from the 
common feelings of mankind as the abstruse and contro- 
versial questions of the policy of the day. They had nothing 
to do with it. Whether he was right, or whether he was 
wrong, in all the measures, or in most of the measures which 
he proposed — those are matters of which the discussion has 
passed by, and would certainly be singularly inappropriate 
here ; but which are really remitted to the judgment of future 
generations, who will securely judge from experience what we 
can only decide by forecast. But it was on account of con- 
siderations more common to the masses of human beings, to 
the general working of the human mind, than any contro- 
versial questions of policy that men recognised in him a man 
guided — whether under mistaken impressions or not, it matters 
not — but guided in all the steps he took, in all the efforts that 
be made, by a high moral ideal. What h* sought were the 
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attainments of great ideals, and, whether they were based on 
sound convictions or not, they could have issued from nothing 
bnt the greatest and the purest moral aspirations ; and he is 
honoured by his countrymen, because through so many years, 
across so many vicissitudes and conflicts, they had recognised 
this one characteristic of his action, which has never ceased to 
be felt. He will leave behind him, especially to those who 
have followed with deep interest the history of the later years 
— I might almost say the later months of his life — he will 
leave behind him the memory of a great Christian statesman. 
Set up necessarily on high — the sight of his character, his 
motives, and his intentions would strike all the world. They 
will have left a deep and most salutary influence on the 
political thought and the social thought of the generation in 
which he lived, and he will be long remembered not bo much 
for the causes in which he was engaged or the political projects 
which he favoured, but as a great example, to which history 
hardly furnishes a parallel, of a great Christian man. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The Earl of Kimberley. 

My Lords, I labour under no ordinary difficulty in following 
the noble Marquis, because I do not conceive that anything 
could be said better, anything more appropriate or more 
touching than the speech in which he has introduced this 
motion. He has undoubtedly struck the keynote of the 
universal feeling towards the statesman. we have lost. I agree 
entirely with the noble marquis that whatever we on this side, 
who have acted with him so long, may think of his political 
career — and naturally we sympathise with its details far more 
than noble lords who sit opposite — but whatever we may think 
of that we are, I think, as much aware as the noble Marquis is 
that this extraordinary manifestation of public feeling (I 
suppose such a manifestation is without a parallel in this 
country) is not caused by the splendid achievements and the 
high position which he occupied so long in the counsels of the* 
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Crown. We are as well aware as the noble Marquis that this 
is not the cause of this great manifestation of regret. It is, as 
the noble Marquis has said, the appreciation of the moral 
qualities of the man, of the highmindedness of his conduct, of 
the unvarying uprightness of his conduct, and of the sense 
which the nation feels that in him we have lost not merely a 
statesman of great power and great reputation, but we have 
lost a man who set an example to all who occupy a high place 
in this country and to the people of this country, whether high 
or low, of a life nobly spent, pure in its intentions, pure in its 
conduct, and which I agree with the noble Marquis will here- 
after be considered a bright example to this nation. (Hear, 
hear.) My Lords, I can add no more/ I need hardly say how 
strong my personal sympathies are on such an occasion. It so 
happens that I am now the only person remaining who sat in 
all the Cabinets over which Mr. Gladstone presided. But this 
is not the occasion to enter into any details. I merely wish to 
repeat that I am sure we on this side warmly acknowledge the 
manner in which the noble Marquis has proposed this resolu- 
tion, and I am certain it will meet with the concurrence of the 
whole House. (Hear, hear.) 

The Duke of Devonshire. 

There are some members of your Lordships' House, some of 
whom belong to the Government, and others who give a 
general support to the Government, who, however, occupy a 
somewhat different position from those in whose name the two 
noble lords have just spoken. On behalf of those I desire to 
associate ourselves absolutely and unreservedly with what has 
fallen from the two noble lords who preceded me. It has been 
my lot to serve in Parliament as a supporter, a colleague, and 
an opponent of Mr. Gladstone, and for that reason I and those 
whom I represent are perhaps able better than any others to 
appreciate the full force of all that has been said by my two 
noble friends on both sides of the House. But for the events 
of 1886 it would have been unnecessary, and it would indeed 
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have been an impertinence on my part to add anything to that 
which has been said as to the great qualities of Mr. Gladstone 
or any incidents of his great career. As to those events, I only 
desire to say this. Our severance from one with whom we had 
been in relations of intimate confidence and warm personal 
friendship must necessarily have been, and was, to ns a most 
painful position. Bat although it was not in the character of 
Mr. Gladstone to shrink from letting his opponents feel the 
full weight of his blame or censure when he considered blame 
or censure was deserved, I can truly say that I can recall no 
word of his which added unnecessarily to the bitterness of that 
position. My Lords, deeply as we regret the difference of 
opinion which caused the separation between Mr. Glad- 
stone and many of those who had been his most devoted 
adherents, we never doubted, and we do not doubt now, that in 
that, as in every other matter with which during his long 
public life he had to deal, he was actuated by no other 
considerations than that of a sense of public duty, and by his 
conception of that which was the highest interests of the 
country. My Lords, I beg on behalf of the noble lords whom 
I represent • to express our sincere concurrence in what has 
been said by the noble lords. 

The Earl of Rosebery. 

My Lords, there would at first sight appear little left to be 
said after what has been so eloquently and feelingly spoken 
from both sides of the House ; but as Mr. Gladstone's last 
successor in office, and as one who was associated with him in 
many of the most critical episodes of the last twenty years of 
his life, your Lordships may perhaps bear with me for a moment 
while I say what little I can say on such a subject and on such 
an occasion. My Lords, it has been said by the Prime 
Minister, and I think truly, that the time has not yet come to 
fix with any approach to accuracy the place that Mr. Gladstone 
will fill in history. We are too near him to do more than note 
the vast space that he filled in the world, the great influence 
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that he exercised, his constant contact with all the great 
features of his time. Bat the sense of proportion must 
necessarily be absent, and it must be left for a later time, and 
even, perhaps, for a later generation, accurately to appraise and 
appreciate that. My Lords, the same may also be said of his 
intellect and of his character. They are, at any rate, too vast 
a subject to be treated on such an occasion as this. I may at 
least cite the words, which I stall never forget, which were 
used by the noble Marquis whei&Mr. Gladstone resigned the 
office of Prime Minister, that his was the most brilliant 
intellect that had been applied to the service of the State since 
Parliamentary Government began. / That seems to me an 
adequate and a noble appreciation. ' There is also this pitiful 
side incident to all mortality, but which strikes one more 
strongly with regard to Mr. Gladstone than with regard to any 
one else, and it is this : That intellect, mighty by nature, was 
fashioned and prepared by the labour of every day and almost 
of every hour until the last day of health he possessed ; 
fashioned to be so perfect a machine : and yet all that is 
stopped at the single touch of the Angel of Death. My Lords, 
there are two features of Mr. Gladstone's intellect which I 
cannot help noting on this occasion, for they were so signal 
and so salient and distinguished him so much, so far as I know, 
from all other minds that I have come into contact with, that 
it would be wanting to this occasion if they were not noted. 
The first was his enormous power of concentration. There 
never was a man, I believe, in this world, who at a given 
moment, on any subject, could so devote every resource and 
power of his intellect without the restriction of a single nerve 
within him, to the immediate purpose of that subject. And 
the second feature is one which is also rare, but which, I think, 
has never been united so much with the faculty of concentra- 
tion, and that is this, the infinite variety and multiplicity of 
his interests. There was no man, I suspect, in the history of 
England — no man, at any rate, of recent centuries — who touched 
the intellectual life of the country at so many points, and over 
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so great a range of years. But that was, in fact and reality, 
not merely a part of his intellect, bat of his character, for the 
first and most obvious feature of Mr. Gladstone's character 
was the universality and humanity of his sympathy. I do not 
now mean, as we all know that he sympathised with great 
causes, with oppressed nations, and with what he believed to be 
the cause of liberty all over the world, but I do mean his 
sympathy with all classes of human beings from the highest to 
the lowest, and that I believe was one of the secrets of his 
almost unparalleled power over his fellow men. May I give two 
instances of what I mean ? The first time he visited Mid-1 
lothian we were driving away from, I think, his first meeting! 
and we were followed by a shouting crowd as long as their 
strength would permit. But there was one man who held on 
much longer than any of them, who' ran, I should think, fo^ 
two miles, and who evidently had some word he was anxious toi 
say. When he dropped away we listened for what it might be. \ 
It was this : " I wish to thank you, sir, for the speech you ' 
made to the workhouse people." I dare say not many of your 
Lordships recollect that speech ; for my purpose it does not 
particularly matter what its terms may have been. We should 
think, it, however, an almost overwhelming task to speak to a 
workhouse audience and to administer words of consolation 
and sympathy to a mass who, after all, represent, in the main, 
exhaustion, failure, and destitution. This is the lowest class. 

Let me take another instance from the highest. I believe 
the last note Mr. Gladstone wrote with his own hand was 
written to Lady Salisbury after a carriage accident in which 
the noble Marquis had been involved. I think it was highly 
characteristic of the man that, in the hour of his sore distress, 
when he could hardly put pen to the paper, he should have 
written that note of sympathy to the wife of his most 
prominent, and not the least generous, of his political 
opponents. My Lords, sympathy was one great feature of 
Mr. Gladstone's character. There was another side with which 
the noble Marquis has dealt, and I will only touch on it with a 
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single word — I mean the depth of his Christian faith. I have 
heard that, not often, but I have often seen it, made the 
subject for cavil, for sarcasm, and for scoffing remark. Those 
remarks were the offspring of ignorance and not of knowledge. 
The faith of Mr. Gladstone, obviously to all who knew him, 
pervaded every aot and every part of his life. It was the faith, 
the pure faith, of a child, confirmed by the experience and the 
conviction of manhood. That, my lords, brings me to the 
only other point on which I would say a word. There was no 
expression so frequently on Mr. Gladstone's lips as the word 
"manhood." Speaking of anyone — I can appeal to his 
friends behind me — he would say, ^ith an accent that no one 
who heard him could ever forget — "So-and-so has the 
manhood to do this. So-and-so has the manhood to do that." 
And no one, I think, will in the converse ever forget the 
extremity of scorn which he could put into the negative 
phrase — "So-and-so had not the manhood to do that," and 
"So-and-so had not the manhood to say this." It was 
obvious from all he said, and from all he did, that that virile 
virtue of manhood, in which he comprehended courage, 
righteous daring, and the disdain of odds against you — that 
virile virtue of manhood was, perhaps, the one' that he put the 
highest. 

This country, this nation, loves brave men. Mr. Gladstone 
was "the bravest of the brave." There was no cause so 
hopeless that he was afraid to undertake it, there was no 
amount of opposition that would cow him when once he had 
undertaken it. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Gladstone always expressed 
the hope that there might be an interval left to him between 
the end of his political and of his natural life. The period was 
given to him. It is more than four years since he quitted the 
sphere of politics. Those four years have been with him a 
special preparation for his death, but have they not also been a 
preparation for his death to the nation at large. Had he died 
in the plenitude of his power as Prime Minister, would it have 
been possible for a vigorous and convinced Opposition to allow 
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to pass without a word of dissent the honours which are now 
universally conceded ? Hashed is the voice of criticism, 
hashed are the controversies in which he took part, hashed for 
the moment every sound of party strife. I ventare to think 
that this is a notable fact in our history. It was not so with 
the elder Pitt ; it was not so with the younger Pitt. It was 
not so with the elder Pitt in spite of his tragio end, of his 
unrivalled services, and of his enfeebled old age. It was not so 
with the younger Pitt in spite of his long control of the 
country and his absolute and absorbed devotion to the State. 
I think that we should remember this as creditable, not merely 
to the man, but to the nation. 

My Lords, there is one deeply melancholy feature of 
Mr. Gladstone's end, by far the most pathetic, to which I 
think none of my noble friends has referred. I think that all 
our thoughts must be turned, now that Mr. Gladstone is gone, 
to the solitary and pathetic figure, who for sixty years, shared 
all the sorrows and all the joys of Mr. Gladstone's life, who 
received his confidence and every aspiration, who shared his 
triumphs with him and cheered him under his defeats ; who by 
her tender vigilance, I firmly believe, sustained and prolonged 
his years. I think that the occasion ought not to pass without 
letting Mrs. Gladstone know that she is in all our thoughts 
to-day. (Hear). And yet, my lords, putting that one figure 
aside, to me at any rate this is not an occasion for absolute and 
entire and unreserved lamentation. Were it indeed possible so 
to protract the inexorable limits of human life that we might have 
hoped that future years and even future generations might see 
Mr. Gladstone's face and hear his matchless voice, and receive 
the lessons of his unrivalled experience, we might indeed grieve 
to-day as those who have no hope. But that is not the case. 
He had long exceeded the span of mortal years, and his latter 
months bad been months of unspeakable pain and distress. 
He is now in that rest for which he sought and prayed to give 
him relief from a life which had become burdensome. Surely 
this should not be an occasion entirely for grief when a life, 
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prolonged to such a limit, so full of honour, so crowned with 
glory, has come to its termination. The nation lives that 
produced him, the nation that produced him may yet produce 
others like him, and in the meantime it is rich in his memory, 
rich in his life, and rich, above all, in his animating and 
inspiring example. Nor do I think we can regard this example 
as limited to our country or race. It seems to me, and, if we 
may judge from the papers of to-day, it is shared, and is the 
possession of all civilised mankind. And the generations still 
to come through many long years will look for encouragement 
in labour, for fortitude in adversity, for the example of a 
splendid Christianity, a constant hope and constant encourage- 
ment, to the pure, the splendid, the dauntless figure of William 
Ewart Gladstone. (Subdued applause.) 
The motion was agreed to with silent assent. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The House went into Committee, with Mr. J. W. Lowther 
in the Chair. 

The Chairman then called upon the First Lord of the 
Treasury, 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 

said — Mr. Lowther, it is now seventeen years or more since a 
Minister rose in this place to discharge the melancholy duty 
similar to that which now falls upon me. It then fell to the 
lot of one of two great contemporaries, divided in political 
opinion, opposed to each other for more than a generation, 
separated, it may be, even more conclusively by difference of 
temperament — the task which then fell upon Mr. Gladstone 
was one of infinite difficulty, for he had to prepare an address 
similar to that which you, Sir, will shortly read from the Chair 
at a time when the controversies which had just been ended 
by death were still living in the immediate recollection of every 
one to whom he spoke, before the dust of battle had had time 
\o sin!*, $u4 when the noise of the battle was still in every 
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one's ear. How Mr. Gladstone performed that great task is, I 
am sure, a living part of the Parliamentary recollection of 
every member of the House who was at the time a member of 
Parliament, and I am only glad to think that difficult as is the 
task which I have to perform to-day — impossible, indeed, from 
certain aspects — at all events the difficulties with which he 
had to contend do not beset my path. 

I shall have no difficulty in inducing the most scrupulous to 
join in the address which we shall, I believe, unanimously vote 
this afternoon, for all feel that the great career which has just 
drawn to its close is a career already in a large part a matter of 
history, and none of us will find even a momentary difficulty in 
forgetting any of the controversial aspects of that life, even 
though we ourselves to some extent have been involved in 
them. Sir, I have said that Mr. Gladstone's great career is 
already in a large part and to most of us a matter of history, 
for he was a Cabinet Minister before most of us were born. I 
believe there is in this House at the present time but one man 
who served under Mr. Gladstone in Mr. Gladstone's first 
Cabinet over which he presided as Prime Minister, and even 
members of the House— not colleagues of Mr. Gladstone — who 
were in the Parliament of 1868-74 — even those members form 
now but a small and ever dwindling band. Sir, this is not the 
place, this is still more not the time or the occasion, on which 
to attempt any estimate of a career which began on the 
morrow of the first Reform Bill, which lasted over two 
generations, and which so far as politics were concerned was 
brought to a close a few years ago, during the fourth time of 
Mr. Gladstone's tenure of the office of Prime Minister. But, 
Sir, during those two generations, during those sixty years, 
this country went through a series of changes, revolutionary 
in amount if not in procedure, changes in science, changes 
scientific, changes theological, changes social, changes political. 
In all these changes, in all these phases of contemporary 
evolution, Mr. Gladstone took the liveliest interest. All 
of them he watched closely, in many of them he took a part, 
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in some of them the part he took was supreme, and he was the 
governing and guiding influence. How, Sir, is it possible for 
us on the present occasion to form, I will not say an estimate 
of a life so complex, of a life far from being exhausted by 
political considerations, a life exuberant outside the work of 
this House — the work of party politics, the work of imperial 
administration — how is it possible for any man to pretend to 
exhaust the many-sided aspects of such a life even on an 
occasion of this sort ? I feel myself unequal even in dealing 
with what is perhaps more strictly germane to the Address — I 
mean Mr. Gladstone as a politician, as a Minister, as a leader 
of public thought, as an eminent servant of the Qaeen. 

If I venture to say anything to the House it is rather of 
Mr. Gladstone as the greatest member of the greatest delibera- 
tive assembly which the world has seen. Sir, I think it is the 
language of sober and unexaggerated truth to say that there is 
no gift which would enable him to move, to influence, to adorn 
an assembly like this which Mr. Gladstone did not possess in 
a supereminent degree. Debaters as ready there may been, 
and orators as finished. It may have been given to others to 
sway as skilfully this critical Assembly or to appeal with as 
much directness and force to the simpler instincts of the great 
masses of our countrymen ; but it has been given to no man 
to combine all those great gifts as they were combined 
in the person of. Mr. Gladstone. From the conversational 
discussion appropriate to our work in Committee to the most 
sustained eloquence fitting some high argument and some 
great historic occasion, every weapon of Parliamentary warfare 
was wielded by him with the sureness and ease of perfect, 
absolute, and complete mastery. I would not venture myself 
to pronounce an opinion as to whether he was most excellent 
in the exposition of some complicated project of finance or 
legislation, or whether he shone most in the heat of extempore 
debate. At least, thi3 we may say, that from the humbler arts 
of ridicule or invective to the subtlest dialectic or the most 
persuasive eloquence, the most cogent appeal to everything 
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that was highest and best in the audience he was addressing 
which could find a place in the armoury of a member of this 
House he had at his command, without premeditation, without 
forethought, at a moment, and in the form in which it was 
best suited to carry out his purpose. 

I suppose each one of us who have had the good fortune to 
be able to watch any part of his wonderful career must have in 
his mind some particular example which seems to him to em- 
body the best and the greatest excellencies of this most ex- 
cellent member of Parliament. The scene which comes back 
to my mind is one relating to an outworn and half -forgotten 
controversy, now more than twenty years past, in which as it 
happened Mr. Gladstone was placed in the most difficult 
position which it is possible for a man to occupy — a position in 
which he finds himself opposed to the united and vigorous 
.forces of his ordinary opponents, but does not happen at the 
moment to have behind him more than the hesitating and 
somewhat timid sympathy of his friends. On this particular 
occasion, I remember, there was one of those preliminary 
Parliamentary debates — I ought to say series of debates — which 
preceded the main business of the evening. In this Mr. Glad- 
stone had to speak not once or twice, but several times, and it 
was not until hour after hour had passed in this preliminary 
skirmish in a House hostile, impatient, and utterly wearied, 
that he got up to present his case with that conviction that he 
was right which was his great strength as a speaker in or out 
of the House. I never, Sir, shall forget the impression that 
speech left on my mind. As a mere feat of physical endurance 
it "was almost unsurpassed ; as a feat of Parliamentary courage, 
Parliamentary skill, Parliamentary endurance, and Parlia- 
mentary eloquence, I believe it will always be unequalled, 
Alas ! Sir, let no man hope to be able to reconstruct from our 
records any living likeness of these great works of genius. 
The words, indeed, are there, lying side by side with the words 
of lesser men in an equality as if of death. But the spirit, the 
fire, the inspiration are gone, and he who could alone revive ! 
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them, he who could alone show us what these words really were, 
by reproducing them for us, he, alas ! has now been taken 
away. Posterity must take upon our testimony what he was 
to those, friends or foes, whose fortune it was to be able to hear 
him. We who thus heard him know that, though our days be 
prolonged, and though it may be our fortune to see the dawn, 
or even the meridian, of other men, destined to illustrate this 
House and to do great and glorious service to their Sovereign 
and their country, we shall never again see anybody, never 
again in this Assembly see any man, who can reproduce for us 
what Mr. Gladstone was, or show to those who never heard 
him how much they have lost. 

It may, perhaps, Sir, be asked whether I have nothing to 
say about Mr. Gladstone's place in history, about the judgment 
that we ought to pass upon the great part which he has played 
in the history of his country and the history of the world, 
during the many years in which he held the foremost place in 
this Assembly. Sir, these questions are legitimate questions, 
but they are not to be discussed by me to-day — nor, indeed, do 
I think a final answer can be given to them, a final judgment 
pronounced, in the course of this generation. But one service 
he did, in my opinion incalculable, which is altogether apart 
from the judgment that we may be disposed to pass upon 
particular opinions, particular views, or particular lines of 
policy which Mr. Gladstone may from time to time have advo- 
cated. Sir, he added a dignity, as he added a weight, to the 
deliberations of this House, by his genius, which I think it is 
impossible adequately to replace. It is not enough, at least in 
my opinion, for us to keep up simply a level, though it be a 
high level, of probity and of patriotism. The mere average of 
civic virtue is not sufficient to preserve this Assembly from the 
fate which has overcome so many other Assemblies, products of 
democratic forces. More than this is required ; more than this 
was given to us by Mr. Gladstone. He brought to our debates 
a genius which compelled attention, he raised in the public 
estimation the whole level of our proceedings, and they will be 
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most ready to admit the infinite value of his service who realise 
how much of public prosperity is involved in the maintenance 
of the worth of public life, and how perilously difficult most 
democracies apparently feel it. to be to avoid the opposite 
dangers into which so many of them have fallen. Sir, this is 
a view which perhaps has not occurred to persons unfamiliar 
with our debates, unwatchful of the course of contemporary 
thought. To me it seems that it places the services of Mr. 
Gladstone to this Assembly, which he loved so well, and of 
which he was so great an ornament, in as clear a light and on 
as firm a basis as it is perhaps possible to place them. 

Sir, in drawing up the terms of the Address which will 
shortly be read from the Chair, we have thought it our duty, 
and we knew at all events that we were pursuing a course which 
Mr. Gladstone himself would have most earnestly approved of, 
by adhering closely to the forms of precedent. Not one phrase 
in this Address is there which has not, at least on one occasion, 
been employed by this House when it was doing honour to 
some of the greatest of Mr. Gladstone's predecessors. These 
consecrated phrases certainly appear to me never to have re- 
ceived a happier application than they have in the case of the 
great statesman whose loss we are lamenting. We talk of the 
admiration and attachment of the country, and, Sir, these 
words have been used with perhaps some slight stretch of mean- 
ing with regard to politicians who, falling in the very midst of 
their contests, can hardly be described as having commanded, 
at all events, the universal admiration and attachment of their 
fellow-countrymen. But I think the words as applied to Mr. 
Gladstone at the present time are words wholly and absolutely 
appropriate, without a tinge of exaggeration ; and when we go 
on to talk of the high sense entertained of his rare and splendid 
gifts, of his devoted labours in Parliament and in great offices 
of the State, we cast our eyes back over those sixty years which 
divide his first tenure of office from his last, and we feel that 
in those two generations he did indeed, if any man ever has, 
make fu]l display of rare and splendid gifts, and did with 
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ungrudging devotion give his labours to Parliament and to 
great offices of State. Therefore, Sir, it is with an absolute con- 
fidence that the Address is one which not merely in its general 
purport, but in its particular terms, will meet with the 
sympathy and approval of every man in all parts of the House, 
whatever be his opinion, that I venture now to move ': " That 
an humble Address be presented to her Majesty praying that 
her Majesty will be graciously pleased to give directions that 
the remains of the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone be 
interred at the public charge, and that a monument be erected 
in the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, Westminster, with an 
inscription expressive of the public admiration and attachment 
and of the high sense entertained of his rare and splendid gifts, 
and of his devoted labours to Parliament and in great offices of 
State, and to assure her Majesty that this House will make 
good the expenses attending the same." (Applause.) 
The Chairman having put the motion, 

Sir William Harcourt 

said — Sir, I am sure the House of Commons has heard with 
emotion, with admiration, and with approval the noble tribute 
which has been made by the Leader of the House of Commons 
to the greatest of its members. I think it is a very remark- 
able circumstance that in the opening years of the nineteenth 
century was witnessed the eclipse of the two greatest lights of 
the House of Commons of that day, when Pitt and Fox were 
interred in what we may almost call a common tomb ; and it is 
a remarkable circumstance that in the very closing years of this 
century the greatest figure who has adorned the annals of the 
House of Commons should now he laid in his grave. The 
House of Commons, as the representative of the nation, is 
deeply conscious of the void that is left in its national life, 
and a striking spectacle was presented yesterday, and is offered 
to-day, when we are addressing the Queen in the name of her 
people to bestow upon his memory the highest honour which is 
granted to her greatest sons. In his lifetime Mr. Gladstone 
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declined all distinctions ; it is for the nation in his death to 
bestow upon him the highest that it has at its disposal. It is 
in that venerable shrine which for 500 years has recorded the 
memory of those who have built up the renown of the race to 
which we belong, it is in that glorious pile of accumulated 
fame that we desire to inscribe a name I think as noble as any 
recorded there. It will be the record of a great life spent in 
the service of a great people. No one can forget at this 
moment — indeed, we are reminded of the celebrated phrase of 
the great Athenian in the most celebrated of all funeral orations, 
when he said : " Of famous men the whole world is the tomb." 
The voice of general mourning is coming to us to-day from 
every quarter of the civilised globe. As the right hon. gentle- 
man has justly said, it is hardly for us to-day, certainly for no 
individual amongst us, to endeavour to measure the proportions 
of so great a character. It will be adjudged in history certainly 
as that of the principal figure in the times in which he played 
his part. 

We have lately celebrated the sixtieth year of the reign of 
the Queen, an epoch memorable for the growth of the prosperity, 
the happiness, and greatness of this land, but the public life of 
Mr. Gladstone, as the right hon. gentleman opposite has 
reminded us, commenced before the accession of the Queen. 
The bright promise of his earlier years has been fulfilled beyond 
the expectation even of those who knew him best and admired 
him most. Far beyond the age allotted to man he has actively 
pursued and employed all the inexhaustible resources of his 
genius and his rich experience in the service of his country. 
At no period probably has greater progress been made in the 
history of any land, and of that progress it may be said pars 
maxima fait It is just thirty years since I myself entered the 
House of GommoDs, after the election which placed Mr. Glad- 
stone at the head of affairs. During half that period he has 
been First Minister of the Queen four times. This is not the 
occasion, as the right hon. gentleman has said, on which we 
can canvass the policy or the measures for which he is 
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responsible. I am aware that I speak in the presence ot ft 
great majority of his political opponents, who are generously 
offering to-day a merited tribute to his memory. No word 
shall fall from me which can jar upon their feelings, but I hope 
I may be permitted for a short time to follow the example of 
the right hon. gentleman, and refer to some of those qualities 
which have commanded the respect and admiration of us all* 
What inspires confidence and sympathy in the midst of conflict 
of opinion is the belief that a man is acting from sincere con- 
viction, honestly believing his action to be for the advantage of 
his country. How many characters in history are there whom 
we admire though we do not share their views ! 

The sincerity of Mr. Gladstone no man ever doubted. What 
he believed he intensely believed. What he wished he greatly 
wished. What he wrought he strenuously wrought. These are 
the constituents of a great character. These are the qualities 
which the judgment of history will crown with a worthy and 
deserved fame, however people may differ as to the objects to 
which they were devoted. Mr. Gladstone came into Parlia- 
mentary life fresh from the honours of that University which 
up to the last days of his existence he dearly loved, a University 
in which, to use the fine phrase of Mr. Canning, he " slaked the 
first thirst of an early ambition." He entered the House of 
Commons armed cap-a-pie, with all the weapons fitted for the 
Parliamentary lists. Parliament had only just become truly 
representative of the people. He came into this famous arena 
with a mind stored with various knowledge, ancient and modern, 
sacred and profane, literary and political, a finished intellect, 
inspired with native genius. To the last he was ever accumu- 
lating fresh material for his inquiring mind in every department 
of human thought. His never to exclaim " I would that my 
tongue could utter the thoughts that arise in me ! " His 
thoughts were ever clothed by him in words that burned, and 
those who have been witnesses of the display of the rare and 
splendid gifts of which the resolution speaks will remember how 
he was endowed with that natural eloquence to which the right 
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hon. gentleman has justly referred, that eloquence which is the 
most potent instrument by which in free countries the popular 
mind is stirred. Those who have ever listened to him will not 
have forgotten the rich harmony of his melodious voice. Who 
will have forgotten the dignified presence, the lucid statements, 
the resources of reasoning, the high tone of passionate convic- 
tion, the vehement appeals to conscience and to trath ? Those 
recollections to which the right hon. gentleman has eloquently 
referred recall to memory the famous extempore translation by 
Pitt of the passage in Tacitus on oratory when he said, " It is 
with eloquence as with flame ; it requires fuel to feed it, matter 
to excite it. It brightens as it burns." Is not that an accurate 
description of the eloquence of Mr. Gladstone ? It transfused 
into others the enthusiasm by which he was himself inspired. 
It delighted the cultivated by its unconscious art, and it carried 
away the people by its stream. As the right hon. gentleman 
has said, Mr. Gladstone was equally master of the lighter 
moods. We can recollect how on fitting occasions his humour 
played like summer lightning around the theme. 

No man can say that these divine gifts were ever employed 
for mean or vulgar uses. They were exercised on high matters 
and for noble ends. They gave him a power over the hearts of 
the British people which I believe no other orator has ever 
possessed. I commend the appropriate aud eloquent words in 
which the right hon. gentleman has testified to what the House 
of Commons owes to the life of Mr. Gladstone. To the match- 
less powers of his genius he added qualities still more valuable. 
He greatly reverenced the House of Commons. He desired to 
maintain its reputation as the great organ of the will of a free 
people. No one who has seen will ever forget the stately 
dignity, the old-world courtesy which he ever extended to foe 
and to friend alike. 

His conduct in the House of Commons, whether in Govern- 
ment or in Opposition, bore the marks of an elevated spirit. 
He respected others as he respected himself, and he controlled 
all by his magnanimity. He was strong, but he was also 
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generous. He was not only a great statesman bat a great 
gentleman. He exalted the spirit of the Assembly in which he 
was undisputed chief, and we feel that the House of Commons 
was greater by his presence as it is greater by his memory. 
What he did for this House he did for the nation too. It 
would be impossible to overvalue the influence which the purity 
and piety of his public and private life had upon the life of this 
country. It has exercised a lasting influence on the moral 
sense of the people. They have watched him through all the 
trials of his long career, passed under the fierce light of political 
controversy, and they have found in him an example which has 
permanently raised the standard of public life in this nation. 
What many have preached he practised. His life was a lesson 
which will not be forgotten. There is not a hamlet in this land 
where his virtues are not known and felt. They feel that his 
heart was ever with the weak, the miserable, and the poor. 
They remember how much his life was spent in labours to 
alleviate their lot, and they love to think that they were always 
to him as his flesh and blood. His sympathies were not confined 
by narrow bounds ; the ruling passions of his heart were freedom 
and peace — freedom not only for his own, but for every people, 
and peace with freedom ; the glad tidings of great joy, the 
Gospel of that religion to which he was devoutly attached. 
His voice went forth, wherever they might dwell, to all who 
were desolate and oppressed. What Dr. Mackintosh said in 
his fine speech on the death of Grattan, of his services to the 
Irish nation, was true in the first degree of Mr. Gladstone. 
He said: "As it has been the object of his life so it 
was his dying prayer that all classes of men might 
be united in amity and peace." That was the spirit of 
Gratton, and that was the spirit of Mr. Gladstone. 

In conclusion, may I say a few words of what he was to 
those who had the privilege of his intimacy in private friend- 
ship and as his official colleagues ? I speak with an experience, 
I think, longer than that of any man present, and with a 
recollection of his constant and gracious kindness for five and 
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forty years. I have heard men who knew him not at all, who have 
asserted that the supremacy of his genius and the weight of 
his authority oppressed and overbore those who lived with him 
and those who worked under him. Nothing could be more 
untrue. Of all chiefs he was the least exacting. He was the 
most kind, the most tolerant, he was the most placable. How 
seldom in this House was the voice of personal anger heard 
from his lips. These are the true marks of greatness. I read 
the other day the Life of Pitt by the man who knew him from 
his youth upwards, and who was the most intimate friend of his 
private life, and I would ask leave to read a passage, because 
there is not a line in it which is not as true of Mr. Gladstone 
as it was of Pitt. He says : " With the most playful vivacity 
he assumed no superiority in conversation, nor ever oppressed 
any man with the strength of his talents or the brilliancy of 
his wit. It was matter of surprise how so much fire could be 
mitigated and not be enfeebled, how so much gentleness and 
power could be so delightful. Modesty was a striking feature 
in his character. He was attentive to the humblest, and kindly 
patient to the weakest. No man was ever more beloved by his 
friends or inspired those who had the happiness of living in his 
society with more sincere and affectionate regard." Such, Mr. 
Lowther, was the great man whom we shall attend to the grave 
amidst the mourning of a grateful people. This is a noble close 
of a long and honourable life, spent in the service of his Queen 
and his country. He has deserved well of us and of our race ; 
he has left an undying memory, and the precious inheritance 
of an enduring example. (Suppressed cheers.) 

Me. Dillon. 

Sir, — As an Irish member I feel that I have a special right in 
paying a tribute to the great Englishman who died yesterday, 
because the last, and as all men, I think, will agree the most 
glorious, years of his strenuous and splendid life were domi- 
nated by the love which he bore to our nation and by the 
eager and, I think I may say, the passionate desires to give 
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liberty and peace to Ireland. By virtue of that splendid 
quality of his nature, which seemed to give him perpetual 
growth, Mr. Gladstone's faith in a cause to which he had 
once devoted himself never wavered, nor did his enthusiasm 
grow cold. Difficulties and defeat, and the weight of ad- 
vancing years were alike ineffectual to blunt the edge of his 
purpose or to daunt his splendid courage, even when racked 
with pain, and when the shadow of death was darkening over 
him. His latest public message was to the people of Ireland 
— a message of love and of hope for their future. Sir, his 
was, indeed, a great nature. He loved his people with a wise 
and persevering love, and that love and his abiding faith in 
the efficacy of liberty and of government based upon the 
consent of the people as an instrument of human progress, 
was not with him the outcome of a youthful enthusiasm, but 
was the deep-seated growth of long years and of an almost 
unparalleled experience of men and of affairs. Above all men 
that I have ever known or have ever read of, in his case the 
lapse of years had no influence to narrow his heart or to 
abridge his sympathies ; and to the last no generous cause and 
no suffering people appealed to him in vain ; and that 
glorious voice which so often inspirited the Mends of freedom 
and guided them to victoiy after victory was always at the 
service, to the end of his great life, of the weak and oppressed 
of every nation. Mr. Gladstone was, by the admission of all, 
the greatest Englishman of his time. He loved his own 
people as much as any Englishifoan has ever loved them ; but 
through his communion with the hearts of his own people he 
had attained to that wider and greater gift — he had learnt to 
understand and to sympathise with the hearts of other races 
and other nations. He entered into the feelings, he felt for 
their sorrows and their oppressions, and he did not hesitate, 
so great was his nature, even in the case of his own much- 
loved England to condemn her when he thought she was 
wronging other people, and to face odium and unpopularity, 
which it must have been bitter for him to bear. So it has 
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dome to pass that he became something far greater than 
merely a British statesman, and took his place for ever among 
the great leaders of England. Amid the obstructions and 
cynicism of a materialistic age he was a statesman who never 
lost his hold upon the ideal, and so it comes to pass that 
wherever, throughout the civilised world, a race or a nation of 
men were suffering from oppression, their thoughts were 
turned towards Gladstone, and when that mighty voice was 
raised, as it ever was, on their behalf, Europe and the civilised 
world listened, and then came stealing into the minds of men 
breathings of fresh hope, lightening the hearts of those who 
had been made desperate by long despair. England has had 
other statesmen in the years that have gone by who have 
served her splendidly, and around whose graves the British 
nation have gathered in sorrow, but around the death-bed of 
Mr. Gladstone this people is joined by many strange peoples, 
and to-day throughout the Christian world there will go up 
from many peoples and in many tongues prayers that God, on 
whom he in his last great hour of trial placed his humble but 
firm reliance, begging that he will remember His great servant, 
and record of him how earnestly and deeply he loved his 
fellow men without distinction of race when he lived among 
them, and how mightily he laboured for their good. 

Mb. Alfred Thomas. 

On behalf of the members representing Welsh constituencies 
with whom I am associated, I desire to add our tribute to 
those so feelingly expressed by the gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me. For upwards of half a century Mr. Gladstone was 
connected, both by marriage and residence, with the Princi- 
pality. No resident of that country ever wielded the influence 
he did — influence manifested by great sacrifices. Undoubtedly 
he was the greatest factor in bringing abont the marvellous 
change for the better in the social condition of the Welsh 
people and in giving an impetus to the educational movement 
which will soon place the Principality on an equality with the 
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rest of the country. Bat what impresses men most was his 
deep religious character, which called forth feelings of vener- 
ation and affection for that friend of humanity and champion 
of oppressed peoples. We heartily concur in the motion of 
the right hon. gentleman, the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
trust that a fitting memorial will be erected— one worthy of 
the nation and worthy of its greatest citizen. 

The motion for the Address was then agreed to, and re- 
ported to the House. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TRIBUTES FROM ABROAD. 

Parliament, in ordering this great national tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Gladstone, was accurately reflecting not only 
the public opinion of this country and the Empire but the 
sentiment of the whole world. It was not in this country 
alone that all thoughts were turning to the death-bed at 
Hawarden and transforming themselves into messages of 
sympathy, expressions of admiration, and ead acknowledg- 
ments of irreparable loss. Here from the Queen and Royal 
Family, and all eminent and representative persons, from 
Churches, universities, learned societies, municipalities, and 
public organisations of every kind there gushed forth the 
springs of sympathy. But that this marvellous manifestation 
was not to be limited to these islands was immediately 
apparent. For the strength of the feeling abroad, as indicated 
in the tributes reproduced below, we were prepared by consoling 
messages from the ambassadors and ministers of other countries 
in London. Even far-off China seemed to speak through the 
touching and eloquent message of the Chinese Minister to 
Mrs. Gladstone : — 

Beep sympathy with yon and the family in yonr bereavement of one 
who was a bulwark against oppression and an emblem of justice and 
humanity. 

Our colonies, it goes without saying, were prompt in their 
manifestation of mourning. One of the earliest telegrams 
received at Hawarden was the following : — 

We desire to express our deepest regret at the sorrowful event which has 
just overtaken the Empire in the death of Mr. Gladstone, and to join in 
heartfelt sympathy with Mrs. Gladstone and all the family in their 
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bereavement — Strath con a, High Commissioner for Canada ; Andrew 
Clarke, Agent-General for Victoria ; Malcolm Fraber, Agent-General 
for West Australia ; Walter Pearce, Agent- General for Natal ; Thomas 
Platford, Agent-General for South Australia ; W. P. Reeves, Agent- 
General for New Zealand. 

Mr. Reid, the Premier of New South Wales, who was in 
this country at the Diamond Jubilee, and was one of the 
colonial visitors to Hawarden, sent this direct message from 
Australia: — 

The Premiers of Australia and Tasmania desire to convey to you the 
expression of profound regret and sympathy with which the . people of 
Australia have received the intelligence of the death of your honoured and 
illustrious husband. We trust that the world-wide admiration and esteem 
which will enshrine his memory for all time may help you to sustain the 
"burden of your lifelong sorrow. — G. H. Reid. 

A separate telegram from the Government of .Victoria 
expressed the great sorrow of the people of that colony at the 
death of the " exemplary statesman and good, courageous, man." 

UNITED STATES. 

As to our kin beyond the sea in the great American 
Republic, the first message from the Ambassador — the Hon. 
John Hay — struck a note that fell soothingly upon British 
ears. The telegram was addressed to Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
and said : — 

I beg to present to all your family my heartfelt expression of sympathy 
in your present loss, and at the same time reverently to congratulate you 
and the English race everywhere upon the glorious completion, of a life 
filled with splendid- achievements, and consecrated to the noblest pur- 
poses. — John Hay. ,. K ... .. } 

This was Bpeedily followed by another, conveying the message 
of the President of the United States : — 

The President directs me to express to your family the sympathy and 
sorrow of the American people at the passing away in the ripeness of years 
and fulness of success of one of the most notable figures of modem civil 
statesmanship.— John Hat. 
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The New York correspondent of The Daily News tele- 
graphed on the day of Mr. Gladstone's death this description 
of public feeling in the States : — 

Mr. Gladstone's death calls forth most unusual expressions of high 

appreciation of his character and career. It is doubtful if the death of any 

other Englishman or foreigner has been recorded with so much space in the 

American newspapers as is given to hia to-day. Whole pages are devoted 

to biographical sketches of his career, and every journal has a most 

eulogistic leader. On every hand, one hears men say : " Well, the Grand 

Old Man has gone. He was the greatest of his time." It is safe to say 

that no Englishman ever died whose passing away has been announced as 

a personal loss in so many American households as Gladstone's was this 

morning. Even the children knew his name, and had been taught to look 

upon him as the first exponent of Liberal government in Europe. Probably / 

what did this more than any other act in his career was his championship ' 

of Irish Home Rule. Americans always regarded that as a struggle for the 

right of self-government, and Mr. Gladstone's leadership of it endeared 

him to the whole American people. It can be said truthfully that when 

he fell out of public life the interest of the American people as a whole in 

English politics virtually ceased. They have little knowledge of other 

contemporary English statesmen, and pay small heed to their sayings or 

doings. Whenever Gladstone spoke they listened eagerly, and one of the 

most poignant regrets is that he never visited this country. The people 

would have honoured him as they never honoured a foreign statesman or 

hero, for he had both won their confidence and touched their hearts. He 

was as much their Grand Old Man as he was England's. For many years 

no American returning from abroad could say a more enviable thing than 

"I saw Gladstone." To-day anyone who can give personal anecdotes of 

him can be sure of an audience, for he has a subject which jnakes even the 

war forgotten. Not a word of criticism or disparagement is heard in any 

quarter. All that is best in American life and character has felt itself one 

with him in ideals and aspirations, and mourns his loss as that of a great 

leader whose place cannot be filled. 

Another New York telegram stated that in the prayers at 
the opening of the Houses of Congress the death of Mr. 
Gladstone had been referred to, and thanks had been 
rendered to God for the splendid life and character which 
had influenced the world. This note was also struck in the 
remarkable resolution of a gathering of Americans at the 

d2 
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Holborn Restaurant, in London, on the Queen's birthday. 
It contained these words : — 

We earnestly and considerately congratulate our English brethren upon 
the addition to their glorious national history of another great name to be 
the honoured heritage of all future generations ; and while we feel with 
them all the gloom of these days of individual mourning, we also thank 
the Divine Father for the gift of such a noble life and potent influence to 
England, to the United States, and to Christian civilisation. 

A proposal was made at this meeting that an American 
statue should be erected to the memory of the dead states- 
man, and that each of the States in the Union should be asked 
to contribute a block of stone for the base of the memorial. 

In Mexico the Chamber of Deputies suspended its sitting 
as a mark of respect for Mr. Gladstone's memory. 

FRANCE. 

The President of the French Republic expressed to The 
Daily News correspondent his regret that one whose efforts 
had so long made for a cordial friendship between France 
and England had gone for ever from the scene of his labours, 
and to Mrs. Gladstone he telegraphed this message : — 

I learn, madam, of the great loss which you have sustained, and I wish 
to-be among the first to associate myself with your grief. By the fcigh 
liberalism of his character, and by the nobility of his political ideal, 
Mr. Gladstone has worthily served his country and humanity. 

The British Ambassador to France telegraphed : — 

The entire French Government requests me to convey to you and your 
friends the expression of their sympathy and assurance of their appreciation, 
admiration, and respect for the character of the illustrious deceased. 

Among other French appreciations The Daily News 
• correspondent sent that of M. Clemenceau, who, while not 
forgiving Mr. Gladstone for the bombardment of Alexandria, 
spoke of Mr. Gladstone as "magnificently gifted, having 
every physical advantage, a noble presence, engaging manners, 
tasks, and views that raised hjm far above the ordinary 
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herd of politicians. His range of interests was as wide as 
that of any great man of the Renaissance. He wished 
to do what was right, and was wonderfully true to his 
standards. He had the power to sway assemblies and 
multitudes. He was eminent and pre-eminent." 
Here is Anatole France's appreciation : — 

Mr. Gladstone was a magnificent specimen of the cultured gentleman 
who is at once orator, scholar, and statesman. His life was an arduous 
struggle for the betterment of his fellows. In his long political life he 
aroused the admiration of all men by showing that politics need not 
engage the whole life of the politician. The word politician does not ring 
very agreeably in our ears. If all politicians were as honest, as self- 
sacrificing as Mr. Gladstone such a reproach would have no raison cPitre. 
His scholastic pursuits never interfered with the energy he displayed in 
defending the weak against the strong. He never hesitated in following 
the voice of his conscience, and it led him through the whole of his long 
life towards the goal of liberty and justice. As an orator he commanded 
our admiration, as a politician he exacted our respect, as a man he 
commanded our affection. This great statesman was a just man. He 
showed his humaneness in enfranchising Ireland. The whole of humanity 
owes him a debt of recognition. 

The French Press was remarkably appreciative, and were 
"full of Mr. Gladstone's death." The sweet stoicism with 
which he bore his sufferings was spoken of as touching and 
consoling. That he who bestowed so many titles died plain 
Mr. Gladstone was noted with admiration. The Temps said 
his integrity was unswerving. He had ever the clearest vision 
of the necessity of honour and honesty in public as in 
private life. This perception gave splendid unity to his 
career. 

RUSSIA. 

The Czar's telegram to Mrs. Gladstone was : — 

I have just received the painful news of Mr. Gladstone's decease, and 
consider it my duty to express to you my feelings of sincere sympathy on 
the occasion of the cruel and irreparable bereavement which has befallen 
you, as well as the deep regret which this sad event has given me. The 
whole of the civilised world will beweep the loss of a great statesman 
whose political views were so widely humane and peaceable.— Nicholas. 
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The Russian Ambassador (M. de Staal) said his country 
would keenly feel Mr. Gladstone's loss. All the Bussian news- 
papers contained homage to the great statesman's memory. 
It was remarked that the universal tributes proved how the 
human race still placed in the first rank those statesmen 
who were inspired by the broadest and most generous ideas. 

GERMANY. 

The Berlin correspondent of The Daily News said that 
the Allgemeim Zeitung writing, he had reason to believe 
at the instance of the Government, said : — 

A most eventful life has thns come to an end — a life filled with work, 
always guided by love for his country, and always aspiring towards a 
nobler humanity. Whatever the purely political opinion of Mr. Gladstone 
may be, nobody will dare to dispute that a' noble character has passed 
away, and that he aimed at grand objects which history will not fail duly 
to appreciate. The whole of England mourns in him one of her best sons 

The tribute of the Vossische Zeitung, the leading paper of 
the Berlin bourgeoisie, is discerning :— 

His statesmanship is perhaps best characterised as being humanity 
applied to politics. His whole being was imbued with morality. Never 
did he place his phenomenal knowledge in the service of other than moral 
purposes, and never did he try to gain his object by other than moral 
means. His political greatness therefore is based not so much upon his 
direct successes as upon the seeds of thoughts and ideas which he sowed 
in inexhaustible abundance, upon his consistent application of the 
principles of Liberalism to the relations between his own. and other 
nations, and finally upon his endeavours to overcome exaggerated national 
egotism by unselfish humanity. In his moral greatness lay Mr. Gladstone's 
incomparable position as the teacher of a people. 

ITALY. 

The death of Mr. Gladstone, said the Borne correspondent 
of The Daily News has produced throughout Italy such a 
general burst of sympathy and sorrow as has not been seen 
here since the death of Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi. The 
Italian people have always considered the great English states- 
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man as one of the makers of Italian unity. At noon to-day 
when the newsboys cried the news of the death, their papers 
sold like wildfire, each face showing concern and regret as for 
the loss of a personal friend. Many telegrams of condolence 
have been sent to Hawarden from Court to humblest village. 
The entire press (except the clerical journals, their papers not 
being issued to-day) contain long sympathetic articles on the 
death of Gladstone. The Opinwne % the Government organ, 
says Italy mourns the death of a friend, who was a mighty 
helper in her misfortune aud slavery, and an affectionate 
adviser in the day of her triumph. The Fanfulla writes : 
" The death of Gladstone means national mourning for Italy." 
The Italian Premier telegraphed : — 

The cruel loss which has just struck England is a grief sincerely shared 
by all who are devoted to liberty. Italy has not forgotten, and wUl never 
forget, the interest and sympathy of Mr. Gladstone in events that led to 
its independence. Profoundly touched, in the name of the Government, I 
beg the family of Mr. Gladstone to accept the expression of our sentiments 
of most profound condolence. 

In the House of Commons on the 20th May the Speaker read 
the following telegram from the President of the Chamber of 
Deputies of Italy : — 

The news of the death of William Gladstone has been received with 
profound sorrow by the Italian nation, ever mindful of the interest 
constantly shdwn by that great statesman in the cause of our national 
resurrection, and has awakened heartfelt and solemn echo of grief in the 
hearts of my colleagues in the Chamber of Deputies. As the Chamber is 
now prorogued, it falls on me, in virtue of my position as President, to 
interpret their sentiments and to assure the House of Commons of our 
lively participation in its grief on the loss of so eminent a member, whose 

life was one constant expression of devotion to his country. 

. . • • • 

Among other tributes from Italy published in The Daily 
New* one was from Signor Crispi, who said -that " Gladstone 
was a writer, < orator, and statesman, who leaves his name 
indelibly stamped on the civil history of the world." Signor 
Crispi said that when he visited Hawarden, Mr. Glad- 
stone said to him : " I asked for the help of your arms, 
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not because England needs them, but to open the way for Italy 
in Africa, she thereby getting profit and honour." 

Another Italian tribute was from Giovanni Bovio, the greatest 
Italian living philosopher, who said :— 

The sunset of Gladstone was brilliant. He gathered in himself the 
aspirations of all peoples, and he alone authoritatively said what Mazzini 
and Victor Hugo would have Raid together. This old man, without being 
a philosopher or a poet, emitted such flashes of light as to dazzle crowned 
heads, presidents, chancellors. 

Signor Amilcar Cipriani, the Italian revolutionist, said : — 

Gladstone was admired and loved by Italy as much as Byron was loved 
and admired by the Greeks. He is in my opinion the only man who 
deserves the title of " Great," because the tortuous ways of politics have 
not prevented him from sympathising with the sorrows of the poor, of the 
persecuted, and oppressed. The disappearance of this great man from the 
scenes of this world is a veritable period of mourning for humanity. 

Signor Guido Bacelli, the greatest Italian medical scientist, 
ex-Minister of Public Instruction in the Crispi Cabinet, 
and a probable future Premier, said to The Daily News 
correspondent : — 

In the great man who has died the worship of liberty was second nature, 
and his high political and humanitarian intellect soared as on the wings of 
the eagle. Italy weeps. 

SPAIN. 

Spain forgets for twenty-four hours (it was said in France) 
her fit of Anti-British animosity in sign of mourning for 
Gladstone. The Spanish Ambassador in London conveyed the 
message of Senor Sagasta and his Government : — 

The Prime Minister in his own name and in the names of all the other 
Ministers of the Spanish Cabinet begs me to convey to you their deepest 
sorrow at the loss of the admired Mr. Gladstone, the first citizen of 
modern times, whose broad political ideas and conspicuous exertions for 
the sake of humanity have taught to the world at large the value of 
iustice and self-denial as a governing rule 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

In Vienna the official Fremderibhtt devoted a long article 
to Mr. Gladstone, saying that he had all the qualities of the 
greatest political reformers, and that he should be regarded 
as the benefactor of his people. 

All the newspapers in Budapest published articles upon 
Mr. Gladstone's death, expressing deep respect. 

GREECE. 
The King of Greece sent this to Mrs. Gladstone : — 

Patros, May 20. —On arriving here to-day I heard the lamentable news ot 
the death of the Right Hon. Mr. Gladstone. Please accept the expression of 
my deepest sympathy with your great sorrow. Greece will ever remember 
with sincere gratitude the great statesman whose powerful voice so often 
supported the nation's aspirations. His memory will ever remain dear to 
this country. May God comfort you and help you to bear this great 
affliction. — George. 

M. Zaimis, the Premier, also sent a telegram to Hawarden, 
in which he said : — 

The Government of the Free Kingdom of Greece, interpreting the 
mourning of all Hellenes, expresses its profound regret at the death of the 
illustrious man whose decease moves the whole of humanity. Greece, 
ever grateful to the illustrious Phil- Hellene who did so much for her 
shares sincerely in England's mourning, which is the mourning of the 
civilised universe. 

The Athens University and the Faculty of Letters sent 
telegrams of condolence. 

A message from the Greek Chamber of Deputies was read 
by the Speaker of the House of Commons : — 

In the name of my colleagues of the Hellenic Parliament, I beg you to 
transmit to the hon. members of the House of Commons the expression of 
our grief at the loss of the eminent statesman and friend of Greece 
Gladstone. He was entitled to the gratitude of the Greek people, and his 
name will ever be venerated by my fellow-countrymen. 
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BELGIUM. 
King Leopold telegraphed to Mrs. Gladstone : — 

The Queen and myself wish to say to you how deeply we are afflicted by 
the loss of Mr. Gladstone. We recognise the sentiments which the 
illustrious dead has long entertained towards the Belgian people and the 
proofs of interest which he has displayed so constantly and particularly. 
You will not doubt how profoundly we share in your great grief and in the 
sorrow of your family. — Leopold. 

The Brussels correspondent of 71* Daily News said : "Mr. 
Gladstone's death causes universal sorrow here, and the whole 
Press, Conservative as well as Liberal, publishes leading articles 
expressing regret at the loss of the man who is called the 
greatest Liberal Statesman of the century." 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 

Among other tributes were the following from Eastern com- 
munities : — 

We, the sons of Christian Macedonia, beg leave to share in the general 
mourning of the nation who with respect and admiration will transmit 
from generation to generation the name of the great departed statesman, 
William Ewart Gladstone, the defender of the oppressed, the champion of 
humanity. — Stanischaff, President of the Supreme Macedonian Com- 
mittee, Sofia. 

In conformity with a vote which the Chamber of Deputies of the King- 
dom of Roumania has just passed on learning of the death of Mr. Glad- 
stone, the great statesman of England, who on all occasions has raised his 
powerful voice in favour of the rights of Roumania, and who deigned to 
accept the title of Roumanian citizen, which a grateful nation conferred 
upon him, the Chamber ventures respectfully to beg you, madame, to 
accept the expression of their most profound expressions of regret and of 
condolence. 

The sad but not unexpected news which has just reached me of the 
death of one of England's greatest and noblest statesmen has profoundly 
affected me. In your illustrious husband Montenegro has lost a true, 
powerful, and sympathetic friend, whose name is entwined in the hearts 
of all Montenegrins. I pray God may bless and comfort you in your 
present sorrow. — Niooias, 
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The Government of the Prince of Bulgaria sends to you expression of its 
share in your sorrow for the loss of the great philanthropist and friend of 
the Bulgarians. I beg you to accept our sincere condolence and the 
respectful homage of my personal sentiments in this grief. — Dr. Stoiloff. 

There was also a message from Eepublicans in Crete. 

Cephalonia. To the Speaker of the House of Commons. — I have been 
charged by the Municipal Council of Argostoli to express to you the 
feeling of profound regret of the inhabitants of Cephalonia at the death of 
William Gladstone, The generous part which this illustrious statesman 
has taken in the question of the union of the Ionian Islands, will assure 
for ever to his memory the gratitude of my fellow-citizens. — The Mayor, 
Lucato. 

From South Africa this message was received from President 
Kruger :— 

The members of the Executive Council and myself wish to express deep 
sorrow at the demise of your beloved husband, whose noble services and 
friendship in the interests of pur country shall never be forgotten. May 
the Lord be your strength. 

The Prime Minister of Norway telegraphed to the Speaker 
from Ghristiania : — 

The Norwegian people and Government beg to express their sympathies 
with you and your country in their great bereavement. — Stern. 

From Denmark also marks of strong sympathy were forth- 
coming. The Copenhagen correspondent of The Daily 
News said all the newspapers had long sympathetic articles, 
and some published photographs of Mr. Gladstone. 

From the Argentine Republic the Speaker received the 
following : — 

I have the honour to communicate to the Speaker that the Senate of the 
Argentine nation, over which I preside, rose to its feet in honour of the 
great memory of William Ewart Gladstone, the glory of humanity, whose 
loss the whole world deplores, and who merits the homage of all the 
Parliaments of the free nations of the world. 

The Chamber of Deputies of the Argentine nation shares in the feeling 
of profound and universal grief produced by the death of that eminent 
English citizen, William Gladstone. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TRIBUTES IN THE PULPIT. 

. On the Sunday after Mr. Gladstone's death his life and 
character were apparently the themes of every pulpit. The 
chief interest centred at Hawarden and neighbourhood, where 
Mr. Gladstone's sons-in-law were preaching. 

Dean Wickham. 

At Hawarden Church, which was attended by Mrs. Glad- 
stone, Mrs. Stephen Gladstone, Hon. Mrs. W. H. Gladstone, 
"Master Willie" (heir to the estate), Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Gladstone, Miss Helen Gladstone, and Mrs. Drew and Miss 
Dorothy Drew, two of Mr. Gladstone's favourite hymns were 
sung, " Bock of Ages " and " Praise to the Holiest in the 
height." The Rev. Stephen Gladstone intoned the prayers, 
the Rev. J. D. Roberts read the lessons, and Dean Wickham 
preached the sermon, which was an eloquent and moving 
tribute to the great statesman's moral and Christian greatness, 
basing his remarks on the 4th chapter of Timothy, 7th verse 
" I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith." 

The Dean, in the course of his sermon, said that Mr. Glad- 
stone's sick bed had been attended by a universal benediction of 
farewell. Whatever new lights and reversals of judgment time 
had in store, as it always had for historical characters, there was 
nothing to be discovered that would lower men's sense of the 
loftiness of his purpose and of the greatness of his heart. It 
was true of him, which Tennyson so finely said of the great 
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Duke, "Whatever record leap to light, he never shall be 
shamed." The people of Hawarden had had in him one of 
the greatest _of living men— greatest in heart and capacities 
and achievements, and thousands of their fellow countrymen 
had envied them the daily sight of him. As the scholar and 
orator, as the statesman who was in office before the Queen's 
reign began, as the indomitable fighter for what he saw or 
seemed to see was right, as a champion to whom the oppressed 
in eveiy clime and race turned instinctively, he had been 
known and reverenced all over the world. But they saw 
another side of him. For nearly sixty years he had been well 
known in the village where he lived. For nearly fifty years 
he had gone in and out daily amongst them, he had mixed in 
the life of the place which he loved so dearly, and his best was 
at their service. They had seen him as a prophet was seen in 
his own country, they had seen him in his home, they had seen 
his home life, his simple tastes, his laborious days, his kindli- 
ness and old-world courtesy. They had seen how he loved the 
Church and its services. There was a door in the park with 
his initials on it and the significant date' of 1853, which 
commemorated the fact that within a few months of coming to 
Hawarden to live he made the beautiful path by which from 
that day forward for more than forty years till his strength 
began to go, he hardly failed, summer or winter, wet or fine, 
to walk up before breakfast for the daily morning prayer. 
They had seen him in church on week-days and Sundays, his 
devout attitude, his eager attention ; they had heard his 
expressive and reverent reading of the lessons. His quiet 
observance of Sunday, his devotion and change of reading, 
and his complete cessation from the ordinary work of life were 
one of the secrets of his marvellous elasticity of mind. His 
was not a religion for the eyes of men, nor one for moods and 
occasions, nor one resorted to when earthly things began to 
slip from his grasp. It was profound, pervading, lifelong ; it 
was a master key to his purposes, the rock-like foundation of 
his strength. If he had a scorn for anything it was for a 
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nerveless and formless religion that did not know its own 
mind ; but he was tolerant and large-hearted towards all 
differences of opinion, and took everyone to be as conscientious 
as himself. Their leading thought that day should be of the 
heavy responsibility which rested upon those who were brought 
into daily contact with Mr. Gladstone — the responsibility of 
following so great and high an example. The service con- 
cluded with the " Dead March" played on the organ. 

Bbv. Habry Drew. 

A beautiful and touching tribute to Mr. Gladstone was 
passed by the Rev. Harry Drew (his son-in-law), at Buckley 
Church, which is about three miles distant from Hawarden. 
To this church Mr. Gladstone often drove to hear his son-in- 
law. At the morning service Mr. Drew betrayed feelings of 
great emotion, and at one part, as he told how he knelt down 
at Mr. Gladstone's bedside to receive his dying blessing, he 
completely broke down. From the words, " Thou hast given 
him the request of his lips," Psalm 21st, verse 2, the reverend 
gentleman preached a sermon in the course of which he 
said :— It has been my unspeakable privilege to have been 
admitted into the inmost circle of his life, to have known him 
as a son, to have experienced all that means and which no 
words can possibly express, to have, lived under his own roof in 
closest and most sacred intimacy during the last twelve years 
of his life, and finally to have been with him during those 
closing hours and when the heroic soul passed to the rest it so 
greatly desired. The greatest man of our age, of these modern 
times, was before all else a most sincere and devout Christian. 
Of the long toil of his life, of his devoted service to his 
country, of his vast learning, of his surpassing eloquence — of 
these we may learn and read elsewhere. But let us here, this 
morning in church, where he has been our fellow-worshipper, 
think of him simply from that pne point of view as a great 
champion of our faith in word, in deed, in life. He desired 
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intensely to die in peace and goodwill with all... No man cquld 
have had that desire more richly and more ungrudgingly 
fulfilled. I think of some words which he said to me on one 
of those days before he went upstairs for the last time. He 
had asked me to take his arm and help him walk two or three 
times np and down his study-— his " temple of peace " as he always 
called it — and he spoke of the yearning for rest, the longing 
for release, the burden of physical existence, the heaviness of 
the dispensation. Then he paused and said, with all the 
wonderful solemnity and conviction that his voice, commanded, 
" but I remain totally unshaken in my resolute belief in the 
wisdom and will of God " ; and then he added, " Do not think 
me unhappy ; the consolations are wonderful. The wealth of 
prayer which is being offered up is the greatest possible 
comfort." It is a joy to us to know how deeply he was 
moved, and how thankful he was for the kindness and love 
shed upon him by the world. He received it with such 
touching humility ; he was, I may say, so surprised, as though 
he had not deserved it, so profoundly impressed by it, and the 
words were often on his lips, " Kindness, kindness everywhere 
— nothing but kindness." It is just now these last few weeks 
of his life which are so much in my mind. I think of the last 
home-coming so unspeakably pathetic, the weeks of patient 
waiting for the summons, strong, clear, and splendid faith 
never for a moment failing. For weeks before the end he may 
be said to have shed his life, so far as a man can be said to do 
so while still in the flesh, and to have given himself up entirely 
to the contemplation of divine things. He was as though living 
above in a higher, purer atmosphere, and only now and then 
recalled here by the voices who were ministering to him. Only 
a few days ago when asked by one if he had any pain, he said, 
«* Oh, no, I am quite comfortable — quite comfortable. I am 
only waiting — only waiting." Last Sunday, early in the 
morning, when asked if he felt comfortable, he said, " Yes, very 
comfortable ; but oh, the end is long in coming," Then on 
being told that the speaker was going to the early service, and 
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would talk of him in that sense, he said, "Yes, pray for 
me, and for all oar fellow Christians, and for all oar fellow 
creatures." Then, after a pause, Mr. Gladstone said, " Do not 
forget all who are oppressed and unhappy and downtrodden/' 
Everywhere we may be reading of his rare and splendid gifts, 
his eloquence, his great achievements in the affairs of State, his 
brilliant intellect — " the most brilliant intellect (as the present 
Prime Minister said on a memorable occasion) ever devoted to 
the service of the State since our Parliamentary Government 
began." Yet it may be questioned whether he has not on his 
bed of suffering rendered more service to God and man than 
in all his long and beneficent career. He was granted a 
marvellous combination of gifts, but he was, before all else, a 
Christian. He had a solemn belief in personal immortality 
and the certainty of a future life. He was most tolerant 
of other men's views, however different from his own, and 
could associate, even be intimate, with those who differed 
totally from him on the highest of all subjects ; but his own 
opinions have never wavered. They rested on what he termed 
"The impregnable rock of Holy Scripture " and upon the 
historical tradition or traditional history of the Church. He 
desired, as all Christians must desire, the union of Christendom, 
but there never was a wilder misconception than to suppose 
that he ever contemplated joining the Church of Rome. 

As an instance, proving that politics only touched the sur- 
face of his life (continued Mr. Drew), I remember in the year 
1886, in the thick of that fierce general election, I, with some 
others, was going with him to Manchester by train. He had 
to make a great speech in the Free Trade Hall directly he got 
to the end of the journey. Everyone was in a state of excite- 
ment, all the stations on the route being filled with people. 
Mr. Gladstone sat in a corner of the railway carriage perfectly 
calm, not thinking anything at all about his speech. He was 
reading a French novel. It was a very remarkable novel, 
sotting forth the conversion of an unbeliever to Christ — I think 
it was an Atheist's wife converted to Christianity by the love 
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and character of her husband. He read it thronghont the 
journey. Two days afterwards when about to make a great 
speech in Hengler's Circus, Liverpool, he came into the room 
and asked the address of Mr. Hutton, the editor of the 
" Spectator," whom he wanted to review the book, because he 
thought that it would do people good to know of it. As a 
schoolboy his strict rule was to give one-tenth of his pocket- 
money in charity. When living as a young man in chambers 
in London before his marriage he always had family prayers 
with his little household, and for many years after his marriage, 
and until the pressure of public life became too great, his con- 
stant practice was to write week by week a short sermon upon 
the Epistle or Gospel for the day, and to preach it at Sunday 
prayers with his family and household. Mr. Gladstone's 
earnest desire as a young man was to take Holy Orders, and to 
devote himself directly to the service of God in the Ministry of 
His Church. There is existing — the time will come when 
doubtless the world will know it — a most remarkable letter 
written to his father when he was just leaving the University, 
in which he set forth fully his earnest desire to become a clergy- 
man ; but his father was bent upon his entering Parliament, 
and in obedience to his wish, the cherished hope was abandoned. 
Who can doubt for a moment that in his case all was ordered 
for the greater good of man. As long as I live it will be a joy 
and inspiration to remember how Mr. Gladstone liked during 
those months of his life at Hawarden to come here to worship 
with us, and to make his communion every month at oar altar. 
Only a very short time ago when I knelt by his bed and re- 
eived his blessing, he said how happy it made him that my 
wife and I bad been able to come here at such a time, and 
before he died. He added words which are yours as much as 
mine, " God bless you and all your work, and all your under- 
takings, and the people of Buckley." 
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OTHEE PULPIT TRIBUTES. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Temple) at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, basing his sermon on the first verse of the twelfth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, said the great states- 
man whom they mourned had all these qualifications in 
greater measure than most men. He was so sympathetic that 
no oppression, no injustice, wherever practised, failed to touch 
his soul with burning indignation. If anywhere on the 
world's surface injustice was ruling, he was the first whose 
soul was thrilled by the thought, and he was the first to spend 
and to be spent in whatever was needed to remedy such 
dreadful wrong. His powers of legislation won the admiration 
of those who sometimes could not agree with what he was 
aiming at. He had that tenacity of purpose which came 
from deep conviction. Nor were those qualities all the gifts 
that God bestowed upon him. He was a splendid orator, a 
man whose ordinary conversation had mtich influence. But 
there was a quality standing above the rest' that marked him 
as one of the witnesses of the faith— in the use of all his gifts 
there was ever a high purpose, there was ever the determination 
to obey the law of God. Never did he utter anything that 
was not inspired by a high moral principle, never did he act 
on any low or selfish grounds, never did he allow himself to 
think about himself and not about those for whom he was 
labouring. He raised political life altogether to a higher level. 
He exerted an influence even in early manhood on all those 
who surrounded him. That was illustrated by the reputation 
he left at Oxford (of which reputation the speaker became 
aware when an undergraduate at the University) as a man 
whose high example had influenced many of the students. 
The determination to square everything by the moral law of 
God continued through all his life. 
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The Bishop of Ripon. 

The Bishop of Ripon, at St. George's, Bloomsbury, said : 
" The world felt that it could draw away the veil and look with 
clear eyes upon the life which had closed, and say that what- 
ever its defects might be, however much he might have fallen 
below his own ideal, he always had that ideal, and it was no 
mere ideal of personal ambition, still less of personal gain, 
but an idea of moral life and ethical loftiness which, after ail, 
was a security to men in their career, and a security to nations 
when it was found among their leaden." 

Canon Etton. 

At St Margaret's, the official church of the House of 
Commons, Canon Eyton referred to the nation as standing at 
the death-bed of the greatest Englishman ot the century. To 
that life, so eager, so absorbed, so active, to that eloquent voice 
so often lifted in the cause of righteousness and freedom ; to 
that strong vivid personality, which was at once the most 
striking feature in our time, and the object of most tender 
affection on the part of all who knew him ; to that faith which 
kept the moral tone of our public life at a high level i to that 
eager student, the apparent end of his strong and brilliant 
career had come. No event in our time had so moved the 
heart of the civilized world. It was a striking testimony that 
we surely needed, a testimony to pre-eminence of character, to 
the fact that character was the only thing that lasted and that 
man could carry with him when he died. Wherever men strove 
to act nobly, to think deeply, to live for others, the undying 
example of Mr. Gladstone would henceforth be their impulse 
and their stay. 

Canon Wilberforce. 

Westminster Abbey was densely thronged at the afternoon 
service, when Canon Wilberforce was the preacher. He said : 
" The inner secret, the main lesson, of the unique and illus- 
trious life which appropriately closed on Ascension Day, was 
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that his citizenship was in Heaven. Such a combination of 
power and simplicity, of chivalry and tenderness, of ambition 
and unworldliness, of intellectual strength and child-like faith, 
would probably never be gathered into a single personality 
again. His manful championship of the oppressed in every 
land, his vigorous espousal of right against wrong in every 
conceivable sphere of human life, left this dark world the 
brighter that he had lived." 

Thb Bishop of London. 

The Bishop of London, in opening the new Holy Trinity 
Church House in Great Portland Street, W., on Ascension 
D*y, said the great statesman who had just passed away was 
a uian who had never done a thing that was unbecoming a 
great and a Christian man. He had gone through the 
struggles of a Christian life without swerving from the path 
of integrity. He was a man whom they all honoured, whatever 
their political opinions might be, for the nobility of his 
character, for his devotion to duty, for the consistent way in 
which he represented what was highest and noblest in the 
hearts of his countrymen, and for the way in which he set 
forth the spirit of English freedom to the other nations of the 
world. 

Dean Fabbab. 

Dean Farrar, preaching at Canterbury Cathedral, said, not 
even the death of the great Duke, whose grey-haired virtue 
was a grander thing than even Waterloo, stirred deeper feeling 
in the heart of the nation than that of William Ewart 
Gladstone. 

Dr. J. Guinness Eogebs. 

The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, preaching to his people in 
Olapham Congregational Church, devoted his sermon in the 
morning to the subject of Mr. Gladstone as a private Christian, 
and in the evening to the consideration of Mr. Gladstone as 
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Christian statesman. He said the words he had chosen to 
speak upon were words which might be engraved on Mr. 
Gladstone's tomb. These were the words of an old Jew who, 
in times of trouble, remained steadfast to God. They were the 
words of Obadiah to Ahab (1st Kings, 18th chap., 12th verse), 
" I, thy servant, fear the Lord from my youth." That was the 
motto of Gladstone's entire life. He (Dr. Eogers) remembered 
that in the days of the Jingoes, Mr. Gladstone told him of the 
abusive letters and postcards he received. One packet sent to 
him contained a razor to cat his throat with, another a rope to 
hang himself with. Yet in the course of an hour's conversation 
not a hard word came from Mr. Gladstone's lips as to any 
political opponent. He could not have loved his neighbours so 
well had he not first loved God. He did not affect to explain ; 
he simply believed. This man, towering aloft above his 
fellows, fell humbly at the feet of Jesus as a little child. " He 
rests from his labours, and his works do follow him." 

Db. Clifford. 

Dr. Clifford, at Westbourne Park Baptist Church, found the 
secret of Mr. Gladstone's magnetic power to be not only in his 
eloquence and his scholarship, but in his determination to apply 
the principles of Christianity to politics, his passionate desire 
to right wrong, and his aim to make it difficult for people to 
do evil, and easy to do what was right. He disestablished the 
Irish Church from a sense of right and justice ; his denuncia- 
tion of the Bulgarian atrocities was probably the most powerful 
indictment ever penned ; and the last time he spoke at Chester 
it was on behalf of the suffering Armenians. As to Home Rule 
for Ireland, it was proposed from the sense of justice, and hold 
what view you will about it, said Dr. Clifford, there is some- 
thing pathetic in the great man standing there fighting on, 
against overwhelming odds and deserted by his colleagues, for 
the sake of what he thought to be right. He was ever a fighter, 
but he was one cf the soldiers of the new time who fought to 
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save life and not to destroy it. Combating the idea that 
Gladstone was a little Englander, Dr. Clifford described him as 
quite the reverse, bat he could not brag in empty boasts as to 
the might and power of England. He was no Jingo ; but he 
had no craven fear of England being great ; he only feared lest 
England should be guilty. Answering the question why Non- 
conformists followed him so enthusiastically when he had never 
given them any exclusive favour, Dr. Clifford replied: "We 
never ask for exclusive favour, we ask for justice, and Mr. 
Gladstone strove to do justice." During the sermon there were 
frequent bursts of applause. 



Dr. Parker, preaching at the City Temple, said: — "Mr. 
Gladstone's life and death had destroyed two fallacies. The 
first was that noble birth was necessary to secure honour and 
eminence, for he was born of the people, and he had shown 
that although a man might not be nobly born he might be 
nobly remembered. The second fallacy he had destroyed was, 
that politics and faith were incongruous." 

At the Tabernacle in Old Street, Mr. Carvell Williams, M.P., 
said : " No English Prime Minister had ever been so approach- 
able by Nonconformists, or so ready to give a sympathetic ear 
to their representations ; and, though they greatly differed 
from him ecclesiastically, there was mutual understanding; and 
respect.^ 

The Rev. P. B. Meyer preached on 2 Chron. xxiv., 15-16, 
" They buried him among the kings, because he had done 
good in Israel," He said, — " This universal tribute is due, 
not to the brilliance of his genius, or the spell of his oratory, 
not to the old-world courtesy of his manners, or the stores of 
his information, not to the charm of his conversation or to the 
immense services he has rendered ; but to his character, or, to 
use his own favourite expression, his Christian manhood" 



CHAPTER YIIL 

THE LYING-IN-STATE. 

The Royal assent having been given to the prayer of 
Parliament for a public funeral, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, in the 
following letter written on behalf of the family, accepted the 
honour : — 

May 2l8t, 1898. 
Dear Lord Salisbury, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of to-day's date inform- 
ing me that Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to accede to the 
prayer of both Houses of Parliament by directing that, subject to the con- 
currence of the family, the body of my father should receive the honour of 
a public fuueral and be buried in Westminster Abbey. 

On behalf of my mother and the family, and with a deep sense of 
gratitude to Her Majesty and to both Houses of Parliament, I have the 
honour to accept this signal tribute from the nation to my father. 

It is right that 1 should mention that my father has left explicit 
directions that his burial should be private unless it should be found that 
there were conclusive reasons to the contrary. Jn our judgment these 
conclusive reasons have been established by the offer which you now so 
generously convey to us, and by the marvellous manifestations of feeling in 
all parts of the lmpire. 

One condition absolute and unqualified which my father specified in 
relation to his place of burial I need not enter into hero, because we have 
received the necessary assurance that it would be fulfilled.* 

With regard to the date and nature of the ceremony, we respectfully 
bring to your notice two important considerations. 

(1) My mother's state of health compels us to do all in our power to 
mitigate the severe strain which it has pleased God to place on her 
strength — a strain which would be greatly increased by any postponement 
of the funeral 

*This absoluteand unqualified condition was that, under no circumstances 
should he be interred where his wife might not ultimately be interred also. 
The Dean of Westminster had no hesitation in giving an assurance that 
this touching request should be complied with. 
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(2.) My father specified that his burial should he " very simple." We 
therefore venture to urge the date should be fixed not later than Saturday 
the 28th inst., so that, so far as circumstances permit, effect may be given 
to my father's wish that the whole ceremony should be " very simple." 

We are fully conscious of the limitations which these conditions neces- 
sarily impose, but we all concur in thinking that such limitations are 
necessary for the reasons which I have stated. 

Thanking you on behalf of my mother and family for the courtesy and 
consideration with which you have conveyed to us the offer of Her Majesty 
and Parliament. 

1 have the honour to be, 

Your faithful servant, 

HERBERT J. GLADSTONE. 

The arrangements for the public ceremonial were in the 
hands of the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal, and were 
admirably conceived in the spirit of simplicity which Mr. 
Gladstone had desired. 

The Eemoval from Hawarden. 

(From the Special Correspondent of the "Daily News") 

Hawarden, May 25. 

At half-past six o'clock this morning we walked quietly 
down to the Castle. Gray were the skies, and the mists hung 
like some lovely soft drapery over lawn and trees, over lowland 
and swelling upland with overhanging woods. For a few 
minutes we waited in silence until the servants of the household 
emerged from the door, bearing the simple oaken coffin, and 
at once placed it reverently upon the hand bier, which was 
drawn up in position, awaiting its burden. The family, — sons, 
daughters, grandchildren, — in deep mourning, then stepped 
quietly out, and with scarcely a murmur, the bearers, — gardeners, 
woodmen, villagers, — each, no doubt, selected for long service in 
the Gladstone family, took their places, and the wheels began 
to grate along the sweeping gravelled drive. 

We reach the church, and he is soon lifted lovingly into the 
dim red chancel, just by the eagle upon whose wings rested the 
old Bible he had so often read to the people. None but the 
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family remained to pray and partake of .the Communion, and 
the family included the wife of the dead. 

Hush ! Close the doors, and let us silently away. 

At five o'clock the crowd about the gates of Hawarden Park 
was so thick that one could scarcely elbow his way through it. 
Hoarse is the hum of voices, ceaseless the movement of the 
human tide. Men in red, the Welsh Fusiliers, divide them- 
selves into two thin lines which stretch from here opposite the 
Golden Wedding Fountain, now enveloped in white and 
purple folds, to the tiny little byway leading to the church. 
Rough and rude are many of the crowd, but from the 
moment we saw the white robes of the clergy and choir, the 
gleaming golden cross at the head of the mourners, a seemly 
quiet was observed. They come with measured tread. So 
slowly, the head of the procession disappears through the ivied 
arch into the park. The clergy, in their white and black, halt 
exactly opposite to us. The Eector, gray and sad, like the skies 
overhead, takes his stand ; the coffin, hidden by that ivory 
silken pall which has so often been described, with the legend 
" Requiescat in pace " at the head, and easy to read, is close to 
him ; so is the venerable widow whose white hair shows so 
plainly through the drooping veil. 

Suddenly the wailing note of a cornet is heard, and the 
people sing the beautiful, simple, old hymn — many an eye 
dims — there are lumps in many a throat as these sounds of 
human voic^i 1 fill the still, lifeless air. It is done. There is a 
stir, a whisper, a murmuring amongst the marshals. Again 
the measured tramp of many footsteps sounds upon our ears. 
There he goes for the last time through the well-accustomed 
arch, followed by the straining eyes of thousands. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp, as the dust arises in the air. They halt beside 
the Castle, where once more the note of the cornet, the swelling 
tones of deep voices fill the evening air. It is another hymn, 
" For ever with the Lord." Like cathedral aisles some of the 
glades appeared to-night. We shall never forget this last 
solemn farewell march through the groves and glades of 
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Hawarden. The air is full of fragrance, the muBic of rushing 
brooks falls soothingly upon the ear, with the signal note of 
cornet, the prayerful hymn, the cry of bird and beast, 
the tramp of men. The village road is now far behind 
us, and at last we emerge through a wooden gate into 
the high road again. More crowds line the road ; behind 
the hedges are scores of heads as we pace slowly along at 
the tail of the procession to Broughton Hall. A suitable order 
is preserved. Only those officially recognised are permitted to 
pass the barrier and view the funeral engine, which is called 
" Gladstoae." Coaches are in mourning, the mortuary car is 
draped and carpeted with violet and white. Within, reverently, 
the oaken coffin is laid in its place. Mrs. Gladstone's carriage 
drives away, the train steams slowly out of the station. 



On arriving at Wiilesden, the train was transferred to the 
"Underground" line, and so made its way to Westminster 
Station. With it came Mr. Henry Gladstone and Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, M.P. Thirty or forty persons were already on the 
platform, including the Earl Marshal (Duke of Norfolk), Sir 
Algernon West, Sir E. Hamilton, and Mr. Reginald Brett. In 
deep silence, and with uncovered heads, the gathering watched 
the removal of the coffin from, the train, a melancholy operation 
rendered mors sad by the hour, the darkness, and the sombre 
character of the place. Then a procession was formed, Canon 
Wilberforce in his clerical robes walking at the head, while the 
coffin was carried. Up the staircase, along the bridge that 
crosses the railway, by the members 9 subterranean passage into 
New Palace Yard, and thence into the Hall, the chimes in the 
Clock Tower striking quarter-past one as the great doors closed 
behind them. 

In Westminster Hall. 

On Thursday and Friday (May 26th and 27th) the remains 
of Mr. Gladstone, enclosed in a sealed coffin, lay in state in the 
great Hall from 6 auxu to 8 pan. It is estimated that during 
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the two days 250,000 persons paid their last tribute of homage 
to the dead statesman. Hour after hoar there was the muffled 
tramp, tramp, tramp of feet upon the boarding of the floor 
between the barricades, the strong wooden barriers confining 
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the current, so that it might at any moment, shonld occasion 
arise, be controlled or cat off. All day long there was a 
subdued murmur of whispering voices. Subdued also was the 
light, and by-and-bye the atmosphere was dimmed by almost 
impalpable dust stirred by thousands of feet. Now and then 
the familiar face of some public man would claim attention, 
mingled with the strangely miscellaneous stream of men, women, 
and children solemnly advancing up the hall, glancing in silent 
meditation as they came abreast of the brown oak coffin with 
its brass furniture, and turning perhaps at the top of the stone 
steps at the upper end to take a parting glance of the scene. 
It would be interesting to hear what answers would be made 
by the visitors could they be individually asked " What came 
ye out to see ? " Probably some went away disappointed. 
The simplicity of this lying-in-state was absolute. The interior 
of the Hall is plain at all times, and there was no time to study 
its architectural features. The fine open roof and its pro- 
tecting angels, the statues along the floor, the stained glass 
windows were scarcely noticed. The people had eyes for the 
central object only. They were ever moving due south along 
the boarded way, and bent upon the one purpose of seeing as 
much as they could in passing the coffin on its dais. It 
stood raised on high, in the centre of the Hall, with a tall 
caudle burning at each corner, and a brass cross standing 
at the head. The closing scene of the lying-in-state was 
specially touching. When the Hall had been closed to the 
general public at 6 o'clock on Friday night the doors were 
almost immediately re-opened to the political friends of the 
great statesman. A procession of deputations from most of 
the Liberal Associations in the country, headed by the 
officials of .the National Liberal Federation and the Chief 
Liberal Whip, and brought to an end by a large repre- 
sentation of the National Liberal Club, marched from the 
Embankment by the members 9 subway into Palace Yard 
and through the Hall. The members of this procession had 
enough time given them to take a lingering farewell, and there 
was much that was deeply pathetic in this Liberal good-bye. 
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The Eev. Canon Basil Wilberforce, one of Mr. Gladstone's 
closest personal friends and most ardent admirers, had arranged 
relays of volunteer watchers to keep guard over the honoured 
remains in Westminster Hall during the hoars of the exclusion 
of the public, and as scon as the Hall had been olosed the first 
four watchers assumed their self-imposed vigil. The great 
brazen candlesticks were replenished, and in the dim light 
which they shed around the words "Reouiescat in pace," 
worked upon the silken pall which the coffin stood upon instead 
of beneath, could be distinguished with difficulty. It was 
indeed a peaceful rest compared with the steady, incessant 
tramp which had lasted from sis o'clock in the morning, for, 
although a huge crowd lingered long in the neighbourhood, no 
sounds from without reached the Hall. And so through the 
watches of the night was the last vigil kept. 



THE BCINX AT SIIIHT 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE BURIAL IN THE ABBEY. 

Mourned by a whole nation, Mr. Gladstone was laid to 
rest on Saturday, May 28, in the ancient Abbey which every 
Englishman holds in veneration. For a few hours all rivalries 
disappeared by the side of that black pit which was to receive 
the remains of the great statesman ; mortal feuds, deadly 
hatreds, life-long animosities, rankling jealousies. All those 
we call the great, princes of the blood, the high-born, men of 
ancient lineage, men of the people, men of learning, the 
eloquent, the witty, the leaders of this great nation, all for a 
few fleeting minutes were united by one common bond. All 
paths lead to the grave. Triumphs in the senate, on the field 
of battle, in the market, on sea or land — all end in the grave. 

Man that is born of woman hath but a short time to live, and is full of 
misery. He cometh up, and is cut down, like a flower ; he fleeth as it 
were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay. 

The ceremonial of the day began with the gathering of the 
Houses of Parliament. On the stroke of half -past ten there 
was a movement at the top of the broad flight of steps that 
leads out of Westminster Hall to the lobbies of the Houses of 
Parliament. A glint of sunlight fell on the mace carried by 
the Serjeant-at-Arms in front of the Speaker. He was dressed 
in the richly gold-laced gown he wore in Jubilee time. His 
train was carried by his train-bearer. Behind him came 
the Commons walking four abreast. The first four were 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Home Secretary, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir John . Mowbray, thus officially 
recognised as Father of the House of Commons. Other 
Ministers followed, and then a big section of the Commons, 
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Not a word was spoken. Nothing was heard but the heavy 
tread of the procession as it slowly Wended its way down the 
broad flight of steps, along the floor, passing the coffin set in 
the middle; After a pause the head of another procession 
appeared at the top of the flight of steps. These were the 
peers, headed by the Lord Chancellor in wig and gown, 
accompanied by his Purse-bearer and Black Rod. Leading 
the thin black line of peers were the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Cross, Lord Ashbourne, and Lord Carrington. When 
the procession had passed out of the Hall, the coffin was 
raised on to the shoulders of the bearers ; and as they moved 
forward a step or two the pall-bearers silently advanced and 
took their places on either side of the coffin, now standing 
motionless, shoulder high. In front, on the right-hand side, 
was Lord Rendel, Mr. Gladstone's frequent host on the 
Riviera. Next came his old Newark colleague, the Duke of 
Rutland, then Mr. Arthur Balfour, Lord Salisbury (wearing a 
black velvet skull cap), and the Prince of Wales. On the 
other side, in like order, stood Mr. Armitstead, Lord Rosebery, 
Sir Wm. Harcourt, Lord Kimberley, and the Duke of York. 
The Bishop of London read a short prayer, and at a signal 
from Norroy King of Arms, representing Garter King of 
Arms, the bearers moved forward, with slow half-step, as if 
loth to finally bear away the great Parliament Man from the 
neighbourhood of the scene of his many triumphs. 

The Order of Procession from Westminster Hall to the 
Abbey had been arranged by the Earl Marshal as under : 

Rouge Dragon. Portcullis. 

Pursuivant of Arms. Pursuivant of Arms. 

The House of Commons, in lines of four. 

Bluemantle. Rouge Croix. 

Pursuivant of Arms. Pursuivant of Anns. 

Privy Councillors, not being Members of either House of Parliament, an 

exclusive of Members of the late Ministry. 



Windsor Herald. Richmond Herald. 

The House of Lords. 

(Exclusive of Members of the late Ministry.) 
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Somerset Herald. York Herald. 

Members of the late Ministry. 

Lancaster Herald. 

Glarencenx King of Arms. 

Representatives of Royal Personages (Foreign). 

Count Areo Valley, representing the Empress Frederick of Germany. 

Count Lowenhaup, representing the King of Sweden and Norway. 

Baron Whettnall, representing the King of the Belgians. 

Baron de Goldstein, representing the Queen of the Netherlands. 

M. de Bille, representing the King of Denmark. 

General A. Ferrers, representing the King of Italy, and 

M. de Staal, representing the Emperor of Russia. 

Sir Robert Collins, K.C.B. 

(Representing Her Royal Highness The Duchess of Albany). 

Colonel A. Collins, M. V.O. 
(Representing Her Royal Highness The Princess Louise, Marchioness 

of Lome). 

The Lord Monson, C. V.O. 

(Representing Their Royal Highnesses The Duke and Duchess 01 Saxe- 

Coburg and Gotha). 

Representatives of Foreign Sovereigns. 

His Royal Highness Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, K. G. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of His Royal Highness the Duke of 

Cambridge, K.G. Connaught, K.G. 

(Preceded by the Equerries to the Princes of the Blood Royal). 

The Earl of Pembroke, G.C. V.O. 

(Representing her Majesty the Queen). 

The Earl Marshal. 

George Armitstead, Esq. I 1 The Lord RendtL 

The Earl of Rosebery, I \ The Duke of Rutland, 

K.G. / \ . K.G. 

The Right Honourable / \ The Right Honourable 

Sir W. Vernon I 1 Arflrar j Balfour , 

Harcourt. I I 

The Earl of Kimberley, / \ The Marquess of 

£ q # I 1 Salisbury, K.G. 

His Royal Highness the \ / His Royal Highness the 

Duke of York, K.G. \ / Prince of Wales, K.G. 
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Garter Principal King of Arms. 

(Represented by Norroy King of Arms). 

The Chief Mourner (Rev. Stephen Gladstone). 

The Relations and Private Friends of the Deceased, 

and 
Private Secretaries to the Deceased daring his late Tenure of Office as 

Prime Minister. 

The Physicians to the Deceased. 

Servants of the Deceased. 

Deputation from Hawarden. 

The gathering which watched the procession in Parliament 
Square was variously estimated at from 50,000 to 100,000 ; 
and this did not include the approaches by Victoria Street and 
Parliament Street. All were clad in sober and decorous 
raiment. In temporary structures outside Westminster 
Hospital and St. Margaret's Church, in little balconies flanking 
the porches of Dean's Yard and Broad Sanctuary, in the open 
balconies of the Eoyal Aquarium, on the parapets of houses 
between King Street and in every window that commanded a 
view of Palace Yard or the Abbey, eager faces could be seen 
amid a mass of black, relieved here and there by white. Not a 
speck of colour was visible anywhere except in the tremulous 
foliage of trees above the denser crowd, and in the flags that 
drooped at half-mast against grey skies. When Lord Mayors 
of London and Dublin <?ame in semi-state, the gorgeous liveries 
of their servants smote the eye as a painful discord. The 
noise of street traffic was mellowed by distance to a murmurous 
hum that hardly seemed louder than the echoes of a bell that 
clanged at minute intervals in the belfry of St. Margaret's 
or the muffled notes that boomed softly from the Abbey tower. 
The Eton boys marched in silence to take their place as a 
Guard of Honour flanking the western doorway of Westminster 
Abbey. Then there was a sudden movement in the crowd, and 
a moment later every man among that multitude stood with 
head uncovered, as Mrs. Gladsone passed by in her carriage. 

Dark figures were passing out from the gloom of West- 
minster Hall. Behind thein could be seen the gleam of a 
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golden mace and the shimmer of rich embroidery on the 
Speaker's robe* All else wa& black or white, or sombre grey. 
Every face seemed wan and colourless as it emerged from 
gloom into daylight. The mournful procession had begun. 
These were members of the House of Commons, headed by 
Cabinet Ministers. The simple funeral car, like a gun 
carriage, without hood or trappings, of any kind, still remained 
motionless in Palace Yard with a pair of bay horses harnessed 
to it and grooms in mourning livery standing by their heads. 
Around were grouped sorrowful tenantry from the Gladstone 
estate and others forming a deputation from Hawarden. A 
quarter of an hour passed, and then the procession of peers, 
temporal and spiritual, headed by the Lord Chancellor in 
plain silk robe, with the great mace borne in front of him, 
moved across Palace Yard. Another pause and then the 
hour of eleven began to boom from Big Ben. The clanging 
notes and their thundering vibrations sounded an appropriate 
requiem for the illustrious statesman whose body was at that 
moment being borne to its long rest. The Duke of Cambridge, 
Prince Christian, and the Duke of Connaught stood bare- 
headed by the gloomy portal as the coffin with its white 
silk pall embroidered in gold was placed on the car. Then 
they took post in front of it, and the pall-bearers moved on 
either side. 

The crowd stood breathless and motionless watching. As 
the last note of the hour struck, this procession so sublimely 
impressive in its simplicity began to move. No flowers 
were wreathed about the casket that enshrouded the mighty 
dead. No sable drapery or nodding plumes overshadowed 
it. Nothing but a plain white pall with its edging of gold 
braiding and the words "Requiescat in pace. 9 ' Princes, 
peers, and commoners moved beside the funeral carriage 
as pall-bearers, but they wore neither jewelled order nor 
decoration, nor anything but deeper mourning to distinguish 
them from the mass of onlookers, the people whom Gladstone 
loved. Tears were in many eyes wfeen they saw walking 
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between two of the dead statesman's sons the young heir 
to the Gladstone estates, moved by an emotion which his 
elders themselves found difficulty in restraining in the presence 
of that marvellously quiet multitude. Onward the sad 
procession moved slowly as through a voiceless desert. Even 
sobs and sighs seemed to be hushed by awe in the presence 
of majestic death. The thousands held their breath as in 
fear that some sound might break the Spell that held the- 
mighty concourse in respectful thraldom. "Eton boys stood 
with arms reversed and heads bent low as the greatest of 
Etonians was borne past them from the silence of hushed 
life towards the deeper silence of the tomb. 

Within the Abbey ticket-holders had begun to take up their 
places at half-past eight. The congregation included all that 
is most distinguished and representative in every walk of life. 
At ten o'clock the outer doors were shut, and presently the 
long procession of white-robed choristers filed in to line the 
western end of the nave, making picturesque spots of colour 
in red and purple. The quarter-past ten had just chimed 
when even a more breathless stillness than before fell upon the 
assembly ; a faint breeze seemed just to flutter the serried ranks 
of choristers, as up the aisle came slowly the bent and pathetic 
figure of Mrs. Gladstone, leaning on the arm of one of the 
Lytteltons, and followed only by little Dorothy Drew and her 
mother, the child's golden curls thrown into relief by her 
pretty black ruched bonnet and frock. After Mrs. Gladstone 
had passed there was another uneventful ten minutes— un- 
eventful but for the stirring tones of the organ, which now 
began to play Beethoven's impressive Funeral Equale, the 
trombones echoing through the aisles. Now was another faint 
stir of expectation. This time it was the Royal party, the 
Princess of Wales, with Princess Victoria and the Duchess 
of York, who were to be seated in the Dean*s pew. They were 
dressed in deep mourning. Presently organ and band break 
out into Schubert's exquisite Funeral March in B minor. 
Then followed Beethoven's Funeral March, and soon after- 
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wards came the House of Commons, and the long procession 
began. The scene in the choir, sacrarium, and transepts when 
the procession had passed in from the nave and had been 
marshalled into the appointed places, was impressive in the 
extreme. Under the lantern was the coffin, covered with the 
white embroidered pall, and raised upon a bier. Three tall 
candelabra, in which candles were burning, stood on either 
side. Immediately around all was sombre — the pall-bearers 
stood first ; behind them in a pew were Mrs. Gladstone and 
her daughters ; the other relatives and friends were seated near. 
On raised seats in the. South Transept, rising tier above tier, 
sat the assembled Commons — a solid mass of black and white. 
The seats hid from view the graves and monuments in Poet's 
Corner — all but the statue of Longfellow, set up in the Abbey 
by his English admirers, and now seeming, as it were, to 
participate in the honour being paid to the great English 
statesman. It was curious to notice how a few faces — such 
as Mr. Chamberlain's profile, for instance, clear cut as a statue 
— stood out from the great mass of the Commons. In the 
centre of the lowest tier was the Speaker — a monument of 
dignity. His gold-embroidered robes and the mace in front of 
him lent a touch of rich colour, which made the prevailing 
tones the more effective. Ranging round the east, the eye 
fastened upon the clergy and the choir, who were placed in the 
sacrarium. The Abbey Choir was augmented for the occasion 
by the choirs of St. Paul's, the Chapel Royal, the Temple 
Church, and St. Margaret's, Westminster. The Abbey clergy 
were also augmented by former members of the Chapter — the 
Dean of Canterbury and Bishop Barry. The white surplices 
of the choristers, the crimson of " the children of the Chapel 
Royal," the scarlet of the doctors' robes formed together a 
strong contrast to the sombre masses below them. Exactly oppo- 
site to the Commons, similarly seated in the North Transept, 
were the Lords. The Lord Chancellor thus faced the Speaker, 
across the intervening spaces of the lantern and the choir. In 
the first rows on either side of him were members of Mr. 
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Gladstone's last Administration — the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. 
George Russell and Mr. Broadhurst were conspicuous in the 
centre. Behind, tier upon tier, seated according to their rank, 
were the Lords spiritual and temporal. Immediately below 
the Lords was a clear space, draped with black, and on the west 
side of it, the grave. Lord Beaconsfield, in marble, towered 
above the dark opening which was soon to receive the remains 
of his great rival. Across the black floor, quaint figures had 
walked early in the morning — the Venerable Dean, with the 
white-haired clerk of the Abbey works, to see that all was in 
readiness. On the east side, standing against the pillars 
facing the pews, or seated in a small row of chairs, were Mr. 
Gladstone's Cabinet colleagues, Mr. Asquith, Mr. John Morley, 
Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. Bryce, Sir Henry Fowler, Loi\l 
Spencer, Lord Ripon, Lord Tweedmouth, Sir George Trevelyan, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, and Lord 
Herschell. Opposite them, on the other side of the transept, 
were a few Privy Councillors — Sir Edward Malet, Sir Arthur 
Hayter, Sir Richard Temple, Sir Mount Stuart Grant Duff, and 
others. In the transept pews, nearer to the choir, were a few 
close friends, or political associates of Mr. Gladstone— Sir 
Walter and Lady Phillimore, Canon MacColl, Sir William 
Agnew, Mrs. Asquith, Sir John Cowan, and Sir W. B. Rich- 
mond were among this number. Looking up and beyond, one 
saw the Triforium lined with spectators, who probably enjoyed 
a more comprehensive view of the memorable scene than any of 
us. But even from below the scene was intensely impressive. 
The serried masses of the Houses of Parliament, the white and 
scarlet of the clergy and the. choir, the yellow light of the 
candles illuminating the white pall of the coffin, made a 
striking scene, while above and beyond it all were the great 
spaces of the noble cathedral, played upon by the chequered 
light from coloured windows, and echoing to the solemn music, 
with now and then the dominant note oi the passing bell and 
sometimes a faint murmur from the great multitude outside. 
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I am the resurrection and the life, aaith the Lord ; he that lielieveth in 
He, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and 
believed) in He shall never die. £1. John, so. 25, 28. 



' olasstonx'b odavx in tee abbe? 
(This sketch shows the position of the grave — the enclosed apace in the 
foreground. On the extreme left the artist ban placed en imaginary statu a 
of Gladstone. This shows the site which the actual monument will 
occupy.) 

The beautiful words were sung to Croft's music by the 
advancing choir, and were followed by the Psalm — " Lord Thon 
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hagt been our refuge," to PuroellV setting. Then the Dean 
advanced to the foot of the coffin and read the Lesson, after 
which " Rock of Ages " was sung. 

While the body was being moved towards the grave and made 
ready for burial, another hymn was sung — the one which Mr. 
Gladstone bad often repeated aloud during h is last illness. "Praise to 
the Holiest in the height." Pathetic in the extreme, and too 
solemn in its pathos for words to report, wa* the figure of Mrs. 
Gladstone at the grave. The thought occurred that the 
bereaved and deeply-stricken woman found some inspiration of 
oourage and composure in the notes, almost of command it 
seemed, to which the musicians set Newman's hymn of " austere 
and sublime adoration." " To suffer and to die. 11 That is the 
lot of man. And tears and repining in face of the inevitable 
lot are the instinct of his being. Yet not as those without hope. 
The hymn closed as it began with 

Praise to the Holiest in the height. 

And in the depth he praise ; 
In all His words most wonderful, 

Most snre in all His ways. 

And so was the body committed to the grave. " Forasmuch 
as it hath pleas :d Almighty God of His great mercy " — so far 
had the Dean said, when Mrs. Gladstone knelt, in submission 
so it seemed to us to the Merciful One, at the head of the open 
grave — her two younger sons, who had been supporting her, 
kneeling also on either side. And so the service proceeded. 
A more beautiful and touching moment there was not in the 
whole of the impressive ceremony. There were none but 
bowed heads, and few eyes that witnessed that kneeling group 
but were moist with sympathy and emotion. " I heard a voice 
from Heaven." As the sublime voice of hope and consolation 
rose from the choir, the sons raised their mother from her 
knees. Hardly less pathetic was the scene at the conclusion of 
the service. The group around the grave was then most in- 
teresting. Princes, statesmen, and high functionaries of the 
State stood aside, while the family — children and grand- 
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children, sons and sons-in-law — advanced to take their last look 
at the coffin now lowered into its resting-place. Many of Mr. 
Gladstone's colleagues followed. Mrs. Gladstone herself was 
seated on a chair provided for her. The Prince of Wales, who 
had been standing on the other side of the grave, went np to 
her and, bending low, stayed for a minute or two to speak 
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worc'r of sjnpetfcy. He was follcv.cd ty cth(r pall-bcrrcre. 
Lord Salisbury, who had been deeply moved throughout the 
ceremony, also stayed by Mrs. Gladstone'sside in earnest converse. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury read the Collect in deep and 
vibrating tones which must have been heard to the uttermost 
ends of the vast fane. Then the choir sang Handel's anthem 
from Ecclesiastes, " Their bodies are buried in peace, but their 
Dame liveth for evermore." 

Norroy King of Arms then stepped forward and formally 
proclaimed the style of the departed : 

Thus it hath pleased Almighty God to take out of this life the Bight Hon. 
William Ewart Gladstone, one of her Majesty's most honourable Privy 
Councillors, some time First Lord Commissioner of the Treasury, Lord 
Priry Seal, Chancellor and Under Treasurer of the Exchequer, her 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, President of the 
Board of Trade, and Lord High Commissioner Extraordinary for tho 
Ionian Islands. 

Another of Mr. Gladstone's favourite hymns — by Isaac Watts 

— was then sung, the whole congregation joiniug in by special 

request : 

Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 

Bears all its sons away ; 
They fly forgotten, as a dream 

Dies at the opening day. 

God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come, 
Be Thou our guide while life shall last, 

And our eternal home. 

The last verse but one was played pianissimo ; the contrast be- 
tween it and the swelling sounds of the final verse being very strik- 
ing. And then came Handel's " Dead Maroh " in Saul. Whilst 
the strains of that fine music filled the Abbey, the members of 
the family approached the edge of the grave, as described above, 
and gave a farewell look at the coffin. The choir and clergy 
then formed a procession to the sacrarium ; the Lords descended 
from their seats, and slowly marched away, soon joining the 
Commons. While the congregation was leaving the Abbey, 
Schubert's beautiful " Marche Solennelle in E flat minor " was 
played. As Mrs. Gladstone passed down the choir (supported 
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by her two elder sons), the Princess of Wales leaned over 
the pew for a moment and spoke a few words. 
Then one by one they went : 

The dark crowd moves, and there are sobs and tears : 

The black earth yawns : the mortal disappears ; 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; 

He is gone who seem'd so great — 

Gone — but nothing can bereave him 

Of the force he made his own 

Being here, and we believe him 

Something far advanced in State, 

And that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreatn that man can weave him. 

Speak no more of his renown, 

Lay your earthly fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him. 

God accept him, Christ receive him. 

Many waited to peer down upon the coffin \tfiich contained 
that venerable figure in the red doctor's robes, over which his 
fingers are clasped tight, as if, though in death, he still prayed. 
Even he was mortal. The great Whip, whom none can disobey, 
had called him to a land where are no Divisions, only the 
Majority. 

The following telegram from her Majesty was despatched 
by the Queen on Saturday morning to Mrs. Gladstone, who 
was then in London for the funeral, and was staying at the 
residence of Lady Frederick Cavendish : — 

Balmoral, May 28ft, 1898. 

To Mrs. Gladstone, 21, Carlton House Terrace, London. 

My thoughts are much with you to-day, when your dear husband is laid 
to rest. To-day's ceremony will be most trying and painful for you, but it 
will be at the same time gratifying to you to see the respect and regretevinced 
by the nation for the memory of one whose character and intellectual 
abilities marked him as one of the most distinguished statesmen of my 
reign. I shall ever gratefully remember his devotion and seal in all that 
concerned my personal welfare and that of my family. 

VICTORIA R.I. 



* / 



PART II. 

MR. GLADSTONES LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
MEMOIR, PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, AND ANECDOTES. 

CHAPTER X. 

MR. GLADSTONE UP TO 1868. 

Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon light is quenched in smoke. 
The trumpet's silver voice is still J 
The warder silent on the hill. 

To write the life of Mr. Gladstone would be to write the 
political history of 60 years, to trace the religious movements 
of the same period, and to introduce copious references to 
nearly all the distinguished men and most of the social 
developments of the reign. When the Queen stepped from 
her school-room at Kensington to the throne, Mr. Gladstone 
had already served the Crown as a Minister. There were 
colleagues in his last Ministry who were not yet born at a time 
when Mr. Gladstone's eloquence was shattering British parties 
and shaking foreign thrones. And as his life was unexampled 
in its length of political activity, so also was it unique in its 
variety and width of interests. Mr. Gladstone's character was 
like his face — so mobile that ft fiever appeared the same for 
long together ; so many-sided that to each observer it showed 
a different front ; so complex that it seemed not one, but an 
epitome of all the great statesmen of a century-— combining 
as some one "has" saiU "the eloquence of Fox*, the experience 
of Chatham, the courage of Pitt, with the financial and 
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administrative capacity of Peel." To describe the life and 
character of Mr. Gladstone would, therefore, be altogether be- 
yond our present scope. In the following chapters we can only 
attempt to trace briefly the most salient facts in Mr. Gladstone's 
career, and to tonch lightly bn some of his characteristics. 

BIRTH AND ANCEBTRY : "TJKDEB THE SHADOW OF CAHMHTQ." 
Mr. Gladstone had a foible for tracing an ancestral connec- 
tion with 'different parts of the United Kingdom. As many 



MX. OLADETONE'e FATHER. 



places, it has often been said, contended for the honour of his 
' litrth as for that of his favourite Homer. As a matter of fact, 
however, Mr. Gladstone was pure Scot by descent, and Liver- 
pudlian by birth. Ha was the youngest son of a successful 
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West India merchant, who had come south to make a fortune, 
but who, satisfied with wealth and honour, returned to his 
native country to spend his declining years. His mother was 
a Scotchwoman, daughter of Andrew Robertson, one time Pro- 
vost of Dingwall. William Ewart Gladstone was the youngest 
son of Sir John Gladstone and Ann, his wife, and was born at 
Liverpool on the 29th December, 1809. Sir John was a 
political ally and personal friend of Canning. " I was bred," . 
said Mr. Gladstone, in one of the great Reform debates of 
1866, "under the shadow of the great name of Canning; 
every influence connected with that great name governed the 
politics of my childhood and of my youth." Sir John Glad- 
stone was a father worthy of his illustrious son, who has 
written that the old man joined to exceptional energy " a cor- 
responding warmth and eagerness of affection, a keen 
appreciation of humour, in which he found a zest, and an 
indescribable frankness and simplicity of character, which, 
crowning his other qualities, made him, I think (and I strive 
to think impartially), nearly or quite the most interesting old 
man I have ever known." This description might with 
peculiar propriety also be applied by Mr. Gladstone's children 
to their father. 

FILIAL DUTY AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 
i 

It is not generally known that if Mr. Gladstone had not 
been swayed by a very strong sense of filial duty he would 
never have entered Parliament, his own strong predisposition 
being to take orders and go into the Cburch. This desire his 
father strongly opposed, as he wished him to enter Parliament 
and serve his country in the Legislature. Mr. Gladstone 
reluctantly but loyally obeyed. Curiously enough, Mr. Glad- 
stone's friend and contemporary, Henry Edward Manning, 
hungered for a political career, but only had the choice of the 
Church. Another incident, which is not generally known, 
is that it was the same principle of filial obedience which first 
brought to light that extraordinary aptitude for figures which 
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enabled Mr. Gladstone to become the greatest Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whom England has ever had. When he was at 
Oxford he wrote home, saying that he did not care for mathe- 
matics, and intended to concentrate his attention upon classics. 
His father wrote back that he heard with much grief his son's 
decision. He did not think a man was a man unless he knew 
mathematics. Mr. Gladstone, on receiving this intimation of 
his father's wishes, abandoned his own plan, and applied 
himself with his usual concentration to the study of mathe- 
matics. Much to his surprise, he came out double-first. He 
often said in after life that he had done it to please his father, 
and that he would never have been Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had it not been for the bent given to his mind by 
his compliance with his father's wish that he should pursue 
mathematical studies. 

» 

MB. GLADSTONE AT ETON. 

At the age of eleven Mr. Gladstone was sent to Eton, under 
the headmastership of the terrific Keate. He boarded at Mrs. 
Shurey's, and on the wall opposite the house the name of 
" Gladstone," carved, it is believed, by the statesman's own 
hand, may still be traced. He carved a not less enduring 
monument of himself in the affections of many of his school- 
fellows. "At Eton," said the saintly Bishop Hamilton, of 
Salisbury, " I was a thoroughly idle boy ; but I was saved 
from some worse things by getting to know Gladstone." His 
mo$t intimate friend was Arthur Hallam, who said of 
him, " Whatever may be our lot, I am confident that 
he is a bud that will bloom with a richer fragrance than almost 
any whose early promise I have witnessed." It was in the 
debates of the Eton Society, vulgarly called " Pop," and as 
editor of the Eton Miscellany, that Mr. Gladstone chiefly 
showed his pre-eminence among a remarkable group of 
brilliant boys. The late Sir Francis Doyle, who was one of 
the group, detected thus early his schoolfellow's force of 
character, and that combination of ability and power which 
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made him the most powerful Englishman of his time. In a 
rhyming letter, some years later, Doyle drew a characteristic 
portrait of his redacteur-en-chef ': — 

Who in his editorial den 
Clenched grimly an eradicating pen, 
Confronting frantic poets with calm eye, 
And dooming hardened metaphors to die. 
Who, if he found his young adherents' fail, 
The ode unfinished, uncommenced the tale, 
With the next number bawling to be fed, , 
And its false feeders latitant or fled, 
Sat down unflinchingly to write it all, 
And kept the staggering project from a fall. 

Mr. Gladstone, as will have been gathered from the foregoing, 
was one of that rare class — a studious Etonian — a " sap " in 
short — and cut no conspicuous figure in the school games. 
He was a great walker, and a devoted " wet bob." " When 
I was at Eton," he wrote in a letter to Dr. Furnivall, published 
a few years ago, " I sculled constantly, more than almost any 
other boy in the school. Our boats then were not so light as 
they now are, but they went along merrily, with no fear of 
getting them under: water." What is more surprising, is that 
Mr. Gladstone went in his Eton days by the name of 
"Mr. Tipple." In The Etonian Mr. Gladstone wrote an 
article on eloquence, which is interesting reading in the light of 
after events. He therein shows us himself and his school- 
fellows fascinated by the resounding debates in the House of 
Commons, and dreaming boy-like, of making a successful 
Parliamentary dibut; perhaps being offered a Government 
berth, a Secretaryship of State, even the post of Prime Minister ! 
,, . . ... 

MB. GLADSTONE AT CHRIST CHURCH. 

 

Mr. Gladstone went up to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1828 — 
the " House " being then in its best glory. He was a model 
young man — studious and steady ; with a tenacity of purpose 
somewhat appalling, perhaps, to less resolute minds. In due 
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« 
time he became a member of the Union— first its secretary, aiid 

then, like so many brilliant men before and since, its president. 

He made his maiden speech to this most famous of the world's 

debating societies on February 11, 1830. Mr. Gladstone, with 

characteristic fervour and faith in the principles of Canning, 

advocated Catholic emancipation, but opposed religious equality 

being given to the Jews, and pleadeu against the immediate 

abolition of slavery. But it was on the subject of the Reform 

Bill of 1881 that he first really aroused the enthusiasm of a not 

too impressionable audience. This speech led directly to 

Mr. Gladstone's subsequent election to Parliament, for 

Lord Lincoln, who was present, wrote to his father, the great 

Duke of Newcastle, that "a man had uprisen in Israel." 

Oxford life strengthened Mr. Gladstone's native Toryism, and 

thus retarded his development as a statesman. In 1878, in a 

speech delivered at the opening of the Oxford " Palmerston 

Club," Mr. Gladstone himself dwelt upon this matter as 

follows : — 

I trace in the education of Oxford ot my own time one great defeet. 
Perhaps it was my own fault ; but I must admit that I did not learn when 
at Oxford that which I have learned since — namely, to set a due value on 
the imperishable and inestimable principles of human liberty. The 
temper, which, I think, too much prevailed in academic circles was that 
■liberty was regarded with jealousy, and fear could not be wholly dispensed 
with. ... I think that the principle of the Conservative Party is 
jealousy of liberty and of the people, only qualified by fear ; bat I think 
the policy of the Liberal Party is trust in the people, only qualified by 
prudence. I can only assure you, gentlemen, that now I am in front of 
extended popular privileges I have no fear of those enlargements of the 
Constitution that seem to be approaching. On the contrary, I hail them 
with desire. I am not in the least degree conscious that I have les 
reverence for antiquity, for the beautiful, and good, and glorious charge 
that our ancestors have handed down to us as a patrimony to our race, than 
I had in other days when I held other political opinions. I have learnt to 
set the true value upon human liberty ; and in whatever I have changed, 
there, and there only, has been the explanation of the change. 

The above definition of the principles of the opposing 
parties has passed into a proverbial phrase. 
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The child was father to the man — Mr. Gladstone was a 
devout boy at school, and he developed into a devout man at 
college. Cardinal Manning afterwards described him as 
" walking to church with his Bible and Prayer-book tucked 
under his arm," and Mr. Gladstone himself relates how (in an 
early spirit of inquiry into the Nonconformist conscience), " at 
the hazard of severe notice, and perhaps punishment, we went 
together to the Baptist chapel of the place, once to hear 
Dr. Chalmers and the other time to hear Mr. Rowland Hill." 
In December, 1831, Mr. Gladstone crowned his college career 
by carrying off a double-first in classics and mathematics. 
Having quitted the University, Mr. Gladstone went abroad — 
not on the grand tour, as is often assumed, but to Italy, and he 
spent six months in that incomparable country, learning its 
language and literature, and admiring its art. 

ELECTION FOR NEWARK — 1832. 

Mr. Gladstone's political life began with the Reformed 
Parliament. In the autumn of 1832 the Duke of Newcastle, 
acting on the advice of his son, invited Mr. Gladstone to 
stand for Newark. Though claiming the support of the 
electors on high Tory grounds, the young politician set — 
in his election address — the keynote of all his subsequent 
career. " Legislatures," he said, " like individuals, are bound 
to carry throughout their acts the spirit of the high truths 
they have acknowledged." Thus early did he impress upon 
his countrymen that politics should be conducted according 
"to the laws of Nature and of God." When the First 
Reformed Parliament met on January 29, 1833, Mr. Glad- 
stone took his seat. Just four months passed before the 
member for Newark made his maiden speech. The circum- 
stances were not auspicious, although a good deal of 
curiosity was felt as to how he would acquit himself. The 
abolition of slavery was being debated, and Lord Howick 
(afterwards Lord Grey) illustrated his arguments in favour 
of immediate emancipation by references to Sir John 
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Gladstone's estate in Demerara, where the mortality among 
slaves had been great. The member for Newark replied 
with explanations and details, declaring " I do not view 
property as an abstract thing ; it is the creature of civil 
society. By the Legislature it is granted and by the 
Legislature it is destroyed." There was nothing especially 
striking about the speech — nothing of that dramatic effect 
caused by Disraeli when his time came, 

FIRST OFFICE — 1884, 

It soon became known among his friends that he had 
resolved to devote himself entirely to political life ; and 
when, in 1834, the reaction which followed the excitement 
of 1830, 1831, and 1832 had overthrown the Whig Ministry, 
Sir Robert Peel, who succeeded to power, made Mr. Glad- 
stone a Junior Lord of the Treasury. Peel at once 
dissolved Parliament, and put forward a Conservative 
programme, accepting Reform, and acknowledging the 
necessity of progress, in place of the old Tory practice of 
indiscriminate resistance. In the election which followed 
Mr. Gladstone was again returned for Newark, but this time 
with a Liberal colleague. In February he was transferred 
from the Treasury to the Under-Secretaryship for the Colonies. 
On the 3rd April occurred the celebrated division on Lord 
John Russell's resolutions to appropriate the surplus funds 
of the Irish Church to the education of the Irish people. 
The resolutions were carried, the Ministry went ont, and 
Mr. Gladstone, after four months 9 experience of office, went 
with his leader into Opposition. In 1837 Queen Victoria 
ascended the Throne. Mr. Gladstone was nominated without 
his consent by enthusiasts for Manchester, but he remained 
faithful to Newark. Disraeli entered upon the Parliamentary 
stage at this period. Up to this time Gladstone had made 
no great mark as a speaker. 
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Mil. GLADSTONE AT THE AOl OT 10. 
MR. GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND STATS. 

The next years, 1838 — 9, were important in Mr. Gladstone's 
history. They witnessed the publication of his first and most 
famous book, " The State in its Relations with the Church," 
and also his marriage. Mr. Gladstone had left Oxford before 
the great Anglican revival began. He describes the Oxford 
of his day as having no signs of the "great renovating 
movement " which was about to burst forth. " A steady, 
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clear, but dry Anglican orthodoxy bore sway and frowned 
this way or that on the first indication of any tendency 
to diverge from the beaten path." But within a year or 
two of this quiet, sleepy time a sudden change set in. 
In his "Chapter of Autobiography " Mr. Gladstone thus 
describes the change : " The spectacle as a whole was like 
what we are told of a Russian spring, when, after long months 
of rigid cold, almost in a day the snow dissolves, the ice 
breaks up and is borne away, and the whole earth is covered 
with a rush of verdure." Mr. Gladstone caught the new 
enthusiasm, and, as he says, formed " a completely false 
estimate of what was about to happen, and believed that 
the Church of England, through the medium of a regenerated 
clergy and an intelligent and attached laity, would not only 
hold her ground/' but would win back an alienated nation. 
Mr. Gladstone's book was an elaborate defence of the union 
of Church and State from the High Anglican standpoint. 
In 1841 Mr. Gladstone followed up the first publication by 
another, "Church Principles considered in their Results." 
The doctrine of these books was that the Church is divine 
and the State is only human ; that the Church is, in fact, 
the State on its divine side, and ought to have all the 
support the State can give without any control by the State, 
either as to doctrine or discipline. 

MR. GLADSTONE AND 1CACAULAY. 

At the time of the publication of his first book Mr. 
Gladstone was in Rome. He had gone to Italy under 
doctor's orders, as his eyesight — which 60 years later was 
so pathetically to close his public career — had been injured 
by hard reading and devotion not to the midnight oil, but 
to flickering candle-light. At the City on the S^Ven Hills 
Mr. Gladstone met Macaulay, and in the following year the 
great critic's essay appeared, with its memorable description 
of Mr. Gladstone as "the rising hope of the stern and 
unbending Tories." ^ 
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mb. Gladstone's appearance. 

Of Mr. Gladstone's appearance at this time Lord Malmes- 
bury has left us a record. He lived in the Albany, and used 
to ride in the Row on a grey mare, with a hat narrow- 
brimmed, high up on the centre of his head, sustained by a 
crop of thick curly hair, in appearance not unlike a Roman 
ecclesiastic. A little later, when Mr. Gladstone was at 
Windsor Castle on a visit, " all the ladies were quarrelling for 
who would have him as a neighbour," while the lady who 
noted the fact was " envied when it fell to my lot, by the 
Queen's kind order." 

hb. Gladstone's marriage. 

In Rome, too, Mr. Gladstone became engaged to the eldest 
daughter of the late Sir Stephen Glynne, of Hawarden Castle, 
who, with her widowed mother and sister, was also visiting 
the Eternal City. On July 25, 1839, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
were married, Lord Lyttelton wedding the younger Miss 
Glynne at the same time at Hawarden. What first attracted 
Miss Glynne's attention to Mr. Gladstone was a remark made 
by an English minister who sat beside her at a dinner party 
at which Mr. Gladstone also was present. " Mark that young 
man," said he, " he will yet be Prime Minister of England ! " 
The perfect home life which Mr. Gladstone enjoyed during his 
long married life is known to all. In recalling his long and 
arduous career it should never be forgotten that it was largely 
owing to his wife that he was able to get through his pro- 
digious labours. She made it her duty from the first to regard 
her husband's health as superior to all other considerations — 
a sacred trust committed to her care which was the first of 
her responsibilities. Blessed herself with a perfect constitu- 
tion and unbroken health, she watched over him with the 
skill of a nurse and the vigilance of a guardian angel. She 
knew the limits of her own skill to a hair's breadth, and the 
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moment they were passed she called in the doctor. Nor was 
it only in the maladies of the bodj in which she displayed in- 
valuable qualities. She carefully kept Mr. Gladstone shielded 
from all the minor worries of life. Rightly regarding his 
work for the nation as infinitely more important than anything 
he had to do for his family or the small businesses of life, she 
took upon her shoulders all the routine work which could 
possibly be devolved upon her, and stood between her husband 
and the little worries and frictions of life with a perfect 
genius of thoughtful and anticipatory skill. 

AT THE FEET OF SIB B. PEEL. 

Visionary and unpopular as was the doctrine of Mr. Glad- 
stone's books on Church and State, their publication greatly 
increased his reputation. They were eloquent and earnest, 
and eloquence and earnestness were something in a rising 
statesman. When, after the election in 1841, Sir R. Peel 
returned to power, Mr. Gladstone became Vice-President* of 
the Board of Trade and Master of the Mint ; and his second 
education began. When Peel brought forward his great tariff 
of 1842, Mr. Gladstone sat at his side and handed him the 
documents from which he read his figures, and in Committee 
the chief defence of its details was entrusted to him : the 
measure, in fact, was avowed and recognised as his. In 1843 
he took the Presidency of the Board of Trade, and held it till 
the early part of 1845. His short administration of this 
office was marked by the passing of the great Railway Act of 
1844, which established Parliamentary trains, and gave the 
Government a right to buy all railways subsequently made, at 
twenty-five years' purchase where the dividend had reached 
10 per cent., or at a price fixed by arbitration (if the company 
should so desire) where the dividend was of less amount. Mr. 
Gladstone had become a member of the Cabinet at the early 
age of thirty-three. 
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A CANDIDATE FOB THE IRISH OFFICE. 



It is interesting to know that the office which Mr. Gladstone 
himself coveted at this, tiipe was that of Chief Secretary to the 
Irish Viceroy — so long ago had he interested himself in that 
unhappy country. But Sir Robert Peel had discovered his 
financial genius, and placed him where he would find full scope 
for its exercise. Mr. Gladstone, however, kept the idea of 
studying the Irish question on the spot still before him, and 
we find him in 1845 proposing to his friend Mr. Hope Scott 
that they, should devote some time together " to a walking 
tour in Ireland, eschewing all grandeur, and taking little 
account even of scenery, compared with the purpose of looking 
from close quarters at the institutions for religion and educa- 
tion of this country, and at the character of the people. 9 ' Even 
& trip of some weeks, he thought, though very inadequate, 
would "do much when it is added to an habitual though 
indirect knowledge." 

RESIGNATION "FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE." 

Early in 1845 he resigned, and great was the speculation his 
resignation caused. When Parliament met it was found that 
the Ministry had resolved on increasing the endowment of 
Maynooth, and on establishing unsectarian colleges in Ireland. 
These measures were opposed to Mr. Gladstone's published 
opinions on Church and State, and he resigned office, lest in 
supporting them he should seem to be falsifying his convictions 
for the sake of power. Yet his convictions were with the 
measures, and he gave them his independent support. The 
public looked on puzzled. They hardly understood such 
refined and scrupulous conscientiousness, but they none the 
less admired and respected it. Mr. Gladstone was a new 
phenomenon, a statesman ready to resign office because he 
wished to show the public and to assure himself that a 
change jin his opinions had not been made from interested 
motives. Such scrupulousness of conscience was an unfamiliar 
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phenomenon in the political world. " His friends lived jin 
dread of his virtues " was the saying of one of the most brilliant 
of his contemporaries. 

THE TRANSITION PERIOD. 

While he was out of office Mr. Gladstone published a 
summary of the results of the tariff reform of 1842, and 
indicated the approach of further steps in the direction of 
Free Trade. At that time the chiefs of both political parties 
were watching the rising power of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
and Sir Robert Peel was learning from the "unadorned 
eloquence " of Mr. Cobden those lessons of Free Trade which 
he was so soon to put in practice. Mr. Gladstone also sat 
among the learners, and learned as fast as his chief. It was 
through the door of Free Trade that Mr. Gladstone escaped 
from his educational Toryism into Liberalism. An old Whig 
who in 1860 sat listening to his Budget speech, hating its 
wide Liberalism, but feeling obliged to vote for the scheme, 
said of him with epigrammatic bitterness, but with a show of 
truth, " Ah, Oxford on the surface, but Liverpool below.*' 
Oxford was, however, not merely on the surface, for Mr. 
Gladstone was a student and a Conservative at heart He. had 
that /curious combination which so often characterises men of 
genius and sensitiveness in times of change. He clung to the 
past, yet felt the pulsations of the future. He admired and 
reverenced the old, yet saw all the conveniences of the new. 
He was a student and a man of business ; a Tory by his 
instincts, and a Liberal by his convictions, a doubter with his 
head, but a believer with his heaH. He had that double 
nature, the intellectual double-mindedness, which put him in 
sympathy with both sides of every question, though in its 
historical development, that sympathy was always for the old 
and venerable first, and for the new and more rational 
afterwards. 
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CONSCIENTIOUS INCONSISTENCY. 

It was this perpetual internal struggle which alone explains 
Mr. Gladstone's career. It was not that he was inconsistent J 
he himself said and believed that a painful consistency had 
been the characteristic feature of his life ; but his effort was 
for consistency with himself rather than with bis party. 
Whatever Mr. Gladstone did, he did with the approval of his 
conscience, and so great was his intellectual subtlety that he 
insisted on reconciling to himself what appeared to be a new 
departure with all his former beliefs. This was an intellectual 
foible which Russell Lowell hit off in a well-known but some- 
what uncharitable epigram : 

His greatness not in genius lies. 
But in adroitness when occasions rise 
Life-long convictions to extemporise. 

"The right honourable gentleman, 1 ' said Mr. Forster on a 
memorable occasion, "can persuade most people of most 
things ; he can persuade himself of almost anything." That 
was perhaps the secret of Mr. Gladstone's marvellous achieve- 
ments no less than of what he himself called " transmigrations." 
He always had the support of his own conscience, and when 
once his mind was made up he went " full steam ahead " with 
absolute conviction. That is the spirit in which great work is 
done in the practical world. 

GOOD-BYE TO NEWARK. 

Peel broke with his party, and resigned his post rather than 
longer defend the Corn Laws, Mr. Gladstone was already in full 
sympathy with him. When after his fortnight's quarantine he 
came back to office to repeal the laws his majority had been 
elected to defend, Mr. Gladstone, who was his Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, resigned the seat at Newark which he 
owed to the Protectionist Duke of Newcastle, and remained 
some months out of Parliament. In the great debates of 1846 
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he therefore had no part, and when in June the Minintry was 
thrown oat on the Irish Coercion Bill, Mr. Gladstone went into 
political retirement. From this retirement he was called in 
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1847 to contest the University of Oxford. He was opposed on 
the ground of his concessions to Maynooth, and after a most 
exciting contest was returned by 997 against 824 for his oppo- 
nent, Mr. Round. 

AMONG THE PEELITKS. 

Mr. Gladstone held his seat for the University for eighteen 
years. He reappeared in Parliament with the prestige of his 
new connection, but he soon began to show that alt its en- 
' tanglements were about him. The two sides of his nature were 
pulling him different ways, Oxford always inclining him to 
ecclesiastical intolerance, Liverpool to commercial freedom. 
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The gmall group of personal followers of Sir Robert Peel, dis- 
tinguished for their ability and earnestness, but without a 
following in the country and without a party in the House, 
soon began to show that on the great questions of the day, the 
questions of commercial freedom, they belonged to the Liberal 
party, while on the great questions of what was then the morrow, 
those of ecclesiastical equality and political reform, they were 
still among the Copservatives. Of this Peelite band Mr. Glad- 
stone was the most popular. It was a brilliant group, yet only 
Mr. Gladstone lived to realise the great hopes they raised. . His 
contributions to commercial freedom during these five years of 
opposition were such as gave great satisfaction to the country. 
But session after session he voted and spoke against the 
election of Jews in Parliament, and there was still some doubt 
whether Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli would be the real head 
of the Conservative party of the future. One of his greatest 
oratorical efforts in these times was a speech on the foreign 
policy of Lord Palmerston, in which he took the anti-Palmerston 
side. 

ME. GLADSTONE, HOPE-SCOTT AND MANNING. 

An abiding sorrow came to Mr. Gladstone in 1850. The 
immediate cause was the Gorham Heresy Hunt. Mr. Gorham 
was a clergyman who held extreme views on the subject of 
Baptismal Segeneration, and his case was decided on by a lay 
Court, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council One 
result of this disturbance was that Mr. Gladstone's two friends 
whom lie loved with an amount of affection hot often encount- 
ered — J. E. Hope (afterwards Hope-Scott) and Manning — 
seceded to the Church of Borne. Manning and Hope at first 
acted in the Gorham matter in concert With M*. Gladstone, 
who at the time was ill in bed with influenza. Manning went 
to see him at Carlton House Terrace ; sat down by his bedside 
and told him of the judgment. Starting up and throwing out 
bis arms, he exclaimed " The Church of England is gone unless 
it releases itself by some authoritative act." Measures of 
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protest were concerted, but Mr. Gladstone in the end held 
aloof. This proved the parting of the ways. The account of 
a striking scene that followed had better be given in Manning's 
own words : — 

Shall I tell you where I performed my last act of worship in the Church 
of England ? It was in that little chapel off the Buckingham Palace Road. 
I was kneeling by the side of Mr. Gladstone just before the Communion 
Service commenced. I said to him, " I can no longer take the Communion 
in the Church of England." I rose up — " St. Paul is stauding by his 
side" — and, laying my hand on Mr. Gladstone's shoulder, said, "Come." 
It was the parting of the ways. Mr. Gladstone remained ; and I went my 
way. Mr. Gladstone still remains where I left him. 

Manning's secession made a profound impression on Mr. 
Gladstone. " On hearing of it," he said once to a friend, u I 
felt as if I had murdered my mother by mistake." All inter- 
course between them came to an end — not to be resumed until 
after long years. 

THE NEAPOLITAN PRISONS. 

In the winter of 1850-51 Mr. Gladstone was in Naples, and 
on his return wrote a pamphlet, setting forth in glowing lan- 
guage the horrible oppressions which marked King B«»mba's 
rule, especially the severities which were practised on Poerio 
and twenty thousand political prisoners, his companions in 
misfortune. The pamphlet, which was soon followed by a 
second, sent a thrill of horror through Europe. Lord Palmer- 
ston spoke of it in the House of Commons in terms of the 
warmest praise, and announced, amid loud cheers, that he had 
sent copies to all our Ministers at foreign Courts with instruc- 
tions to bring them under the notice of the Governments to 
which they were accredited. The British people felt grateful 
to the statesman who had done European freedom so great a 
service, and Mr. Gladstone's popularity increased by leaps and 
bounds. 

GLADSTONE AS A EUROPEAN FORCE. 

"We may here turn aside for a minute to emphasise the fact 
that Mr. Gladstone was not merely a British statesman : he 
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was a European force of the first magnitude. No British 
Minister since Canning has left such wide and lasting influence 
on foreign affairs as Mr. Gladstone. There is not an Italian 
who does not regard him, next to Cavour, as the mest potent 
factor in the unification of Italy. It happened to a British 
{ traveller in Rome in the spring of 1874 to breakfast with a 
Koman cardinal and dine with some Italian statesmen (Ming- 
hetti was then Premier) on the same day. " We rejoice," said 
the Cardinal, a at Mr. Gladstone's downfall. Next to Cavour, 
if next, he is the founder of the Italian Kingdom. His 
pamphlet, more than, any other cause, destroyed the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, and opened the floodgates of the revolution 
which robbed the Pope of his patrimony and temporal power." 
" We grieve," said an Italian Minister in the evening, "over 
/ Mr. Gladstone's expulsion from office ; for next to Cavour, we 
/ are indebted to him for the liberation of Italy." In Greece, 
too, and in Roumania, Bulgaria, and the European provinces of 
Turkey, it was destined to be Mr. Gladstone's policy that 
prevailed. And, curiously enough, it was as a supporter of Mr. 
Gladstone that Lord Salisbury made his first important speech 
on foreign policy. The occasion was Mr. Gladstone's motion 
(in 1858) in favour of the union of the Roumanian Princi- 
palities. Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli joined their forces 
against him, arguing that a United Roumania would inevitably 
become a Russian province. " If you want a bulwark against 
despotism," said Mr. Gladstone in reply, " there is no rampart 
like the breasts of free men." 

MR. GLADSTONE AS DARK HORSE. 

When Mr. Gladstone returned to England for the Session of 
1851 he found the country in convulsions of Protestant fury, 
and he strongly opposed Lord John Russell's Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill. Shortly afterwards the Government resigned. 
Lord Stanley, who then attempted to form a Government, 
offered Mr. Gladstone the Foreign Office. Ultimately the 
Ministry was reconstructed and returned to office. Then came 
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the dismissal of Palmerston, owing to his breaking loose over 
the coup (Mat in France. At the General Election in July 
Mr. Gladstone was bitterly opposed at Oxford, but was again 
returned. He was asked to join the Tory Ministry, but 
declined. " I cannot make out Gladstone," said an acute 
observer ; " he seems to me a dark horse." When, on the 3rd 
of December, Mr. Disraeli brought forward his paradoxical and 
impossible Budget a severe criticism from Mr. Gladstone did 
much towards driving the Ministry from power. A dark horse 
is never popular with the average party man, as an incident 
which occurred at the Carlton at this time shows : 

Twenty ruffians of the Carlton Club (as Mr. Greville calls them) got 
drunk, and finding Mr. Gladstone sitting alone in the drawing-room of the 
club, proposed to throw him out of the window for a punishment. This 
they did not dare quite do, but contented themselves with giving some 
insulting message or order to the waiter, and then went away. 

Mr. Gladstone remained a member of the Carlton, we may here 
add, until 1859. 

MB. GLADSTONE^ FIRST BUDGET. 

Then followed the celebrated "Coalition Cabinet" under 
Lord Aberdeen — a Cabinet of all the talents, and we may add 
of all the misfortunes — a transition Cabinet, which first drifted 
into war, and then drifted into a reactionary Liberalism under 
Lord Palmerston's dictatorship. Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer under Lord Aberdeen, and on the 18th May, 
1853, introduced his first Budget. It was at once recognised 
as a great scheme. It swept away the soap duty and 133 
other duties, reduced the duty on tea by successive steps from 
28. Z\d. to 1*. per lb., reformed the " assessed taxes/' reduced 
the duty on butter, cheese, eggs, and fruit, took off half the 
advertisement duty, lowered the stamp duty on life policies and 
on attorneys and solicitors, and substituted the adhesive penny 
receipt stamps for the old stamped slips of paper and the old 
sliding scale of charge. At the same time he extended the 
legacy duty to all successions, and promised the gradual aboli- 
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tion of the income tax by successive diminutions for seven 
Tears. The speech in which Mr. Gladstone unfolded his 
Budget occupied five hours in delivery and created a great 
impression. " It has raised Gladstone," wrote Greville, " to a 
great political elevation, and, what is of far greater consequence 
than the measure itself, has given the country assurance of a 
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man equal to great political necessities and fit to lead parties 
and direct governments. Gladstone and his wife had been 
overwhelmed with compliments and congratulations. Prince 
Albert and the Queen both wrote to him." " Looking back on 
a long life of strenuous exertion," wrote Mr. George Russell in 
1891, " Mr. Gladstone declares that the work of preparing bis 
proposals abont the Succession Duty and carrying them 
through Parliament was by far the most laborious task which 
he ever performed." 
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THE CRIMEAN WAB. 

Bat the times were oat of joint, and the promises made in 
Mr. Gladstone's first Budget were not to be fulfilled. The next 
autumn brought a bad harvest, and the next spring the 
Crimean war ; and Mr. Gladstone was obliged in 1854 to 
double the income tax instead of reducing it. When Parlia- 
ment met in 1855 the mismanagement of the Crimean war 
had already raised a storm. Lord John Russell cowered before 
it, and left the Ministry ; the Ministry itself met it, and was 
swamped. Under Lord Palmerston's Administration, which 
succeeded, Mr. Gladstone resumed his old post at the Ex- 
chequer, but resigned when he found that Lord Palmerston 
was resolved to humour the warlike mood of the House and 
the nation. But Mr. Gladstone always defended the policy of 
the Crimean War. It was a vindication, he argued, of the 
principle of the Concert of Europe as against individual action 
by a single Power. 

MB. GLADSTONE AS FREE LANCE. 

Mr. Gladstone was now out of office for four years, living 
the life of a Free Lance. His political future was still veiled 
in profound obscurity. He had by this time secured a position 
almost of supremacy in the House of Commons^ His talents 
were universally recognised. That he would some day be 
Prime Minister was generally conceded. But very diverse 
views were held as to whether he aspired to the leadership of 
the Whig or the Tory party. In the memoirs and diaries of 
the time arguments and predictions may be found on each side 
of this vexed question. Mr. Gladstone's own explanation, 
given many years afterwards, was that at this period his 
" sympathies were with the Conservatives and his opinions with 
the Radicals." The position of himself and his Peelite 
colleagues was, he said, like roving icebergs, on which men 
could not land with safety, but with which ships might come 
into perilous collision. Mr. Gladstone gave an independent 
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support to Lord Palmerston's Government as long as it lasted, 
excepting on the question of the China war. The penal disso- 
lution which followed the hostile vote of the House on that 
occasion resulted in the return of a Palmerston majority, and 
the break-up of what had been known as the Manchester party. 
Mr. Gladstone had been returned unopposed, and continued 
his independent but discriminating support of the Government. 
On the Divorce Bill, introduced and passed in the second 
session of 1857, he showed his theological leanings by speaking 
no less than seventy times against it. Lord Palmerston soon 
wore out his majority, and in February, 1858, a Bill, intro- 
duced to please the French Emperor by giving power to the 
police to hunt out conspirators against friendly Sovereigns, 
excited such universal disgust that the Ministry was thrown 
out, and Lord Derby came for the second time into power. 

DISRAELI ON HIS KNEES TO GLADSTONE. 

Mr. Gladstone was now offered, but refused, the Secretary- 
ship of the Colonies. A little later, on the resignation of Lord 
Ellenborough, strenuous efforts were again made to get Mr. 
Gladstone to join the Tory Cabinet. " It was not my fault, 99 
wrote Disraeli to Bishop Wilberforce, " that he did not. I 
almost went on my knees to him." But Mr. Gladstone was 
not inclined to play second fiddle to Disraeli. Had Disraeli 
been out of the way (and there was at one time an idea of 
sending him as Viceroy to India) Mr. Gladstone might very 
possibly have returned to his old associations, and the course of 
recent political history in England, so far as persons are 
concerned, have been altered. But things were otherwise 
ordered, and Mr. Gladstone by standing outside Lord Derby's 
Government remained free to play his appointed r61e of rival 
to Disraeli. 

LORD HIGH COMMISSIONER. 

Lord Derby— -perhaps in order to get rid of a very candid 
friend— now sent Mr. Gladstone to the Ionian Isles to inquire 
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into the grievances they complained of under the English 
protectorate. The result > of this mission was that some reforms 
were introduced, but its final result was that these isles of 
Greece were once more given back to the Greek Kingdom. 
Mr. Gladstone's linguisitio accomplishments were shown On 
this commission, for on arriving at Corfu he addressed the 
Senate of the Ionian Islands in Italian. 

4< STUDIES ON HOMER." 

Meanwhile, another proof of Mr. Gladstone's versatile 
activity was given to the world. His elaborate work entitled 
" Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age " bears the date of 
1858. It was published at Christmas, while he was abroad. 
The work has not taken the first rank in criticism ; it was 
rather a splendid tribute to ancient genius than a great 
addition to modern learning. Though it showed Mr. Glad- 
stone as the ripe and accomplished scholar, it also showed him 
to be somewhat wanting in that unbiassed temper, that cold, 
dry light of learning in which no prepossessions are allowed to 
interfere with the reasoning faculty, or deflect the judgment 
from the straight line in which a passionless investigation 
points. In his " Homer,' 9 Mr. Gladstone is the statesman and 
the orator sitting in appreciative admiration of the great poet of 
antiquity. Never out of his own laud has great Homer received 
so appreciative a tribute. A sublime moral earnestness breathes 
from every page. 

One of his deepest and most constant interests was in the 
Olympian religion. "He seems to think," said a witty 
colleague on one occasion, " that there was once spread over 
the Hellenic world a religious system closely approximating to 
the Church of England." 

KB. GLADSTONE BECOMES LIBERAL MINISTER. 

From these Olympian studies we return to the Homeric 
battles of politics. We have now reached the turning point in 
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Mr. Gladstone's career, when he joined first — and, as, it turned 
out, for good — the Liberal party. Hitherto he had sat either in 
Tory Cabinets, or in a Coalition Cabinet. He was now to 
enter a distinctly Whig Cabinet. On the overthrow of Lord 
Derby's Government in 1859 Lord Palmerston became Prime 
Minister, and Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a post which he continued to hold under Lord John Russell 
until 1866. 

AN ABBUPT TBANSITION. 

This transition on Mr. Gladstone's part was certainly 
abrupt. Lord Derby's Government had been the Government 



of a minority, deriving its only strength from the disorganised 
state of the Liberal majority. Mr. Gladstone occupied a 
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position of mediation. He saved the Ministry in the great 
debates on Lord Ellenborongh's resignation and Lord Canning's 
Clemency Proclamation, and Mr. Disraeli's Budget, to which 
he gave a general and discriminating support. Like their pre- 
decessors, the Derby Ministry resolved to have a Reform Bill, 
and a reactionary measure was introduced. Lord John Russell 
met it by a hostile resolution, and Mr. Gladstone, giving the 
House an ironical history of the Whig leader's futile attempts 
at reform legislation from 1851 to 1858, supported the Bill. 
It was in his speech in this debate that he exhibited his Con- 
servative leanings by an elaborate defence of the small 
boroughs. The Bill was defeated, the Ministry appealed to the 
country, and the verdict was against them. When the new 
Parliament met in May the Marquis of Hartington moved a 
vote of want of confidence, which was carried by a majority of 
thirteen. In this critical division Mr. Gladstone voted with 
Ministers ; yet when they resigned, and their places were taken 
by their political opponents, Mr. Gladstone was found in office 
with the latter. 

MB. GLADSTONE AS AN OPPORTUNIST. 

It was not wonderful that his re-election was opposed at 
Oxford. Mr. Gladstone's own apology for this turning-point 
in his career is to be found in the letter he wrote at the time to 
Dr. Hawkins, the Provost of OrieL The dissolution and the 
hostile vote in the House of Commons had made Reform by 
the Tories impossible. He "naturally/' therefore, turned to 
the hope of its being settled by a Cabinet mainly constituted 
and led by the men " together with whom I was responsible for 
framing and proposing a Reform Bill in 1854." We shal 
meet with a somewhat similar line of argument in the case of 
Home Rule. The fact seems to be that Mr. Gladstone was in 
the best sense of the word an opportunist. It is a maxim of 
Prince Bismarck's that a statesman should serve his country as 
circumstances require, and not ap his own opinions, which are 
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often prejudices, dictate. However this may be, the Rubicon 
was now crossed, and the period of Mr. Gladstone's Liberalism 
begins. 

PALMERSTON AND GLADSTONE. 

For some time, however, Gladstone was not altogether com- 
fortable in his new associations. " Granville told me yesterday 
morning," writes Greville on July 8, 1860, " that it was a toss 
np whether Gladstone resigned or not. . . . Charles 
Villiere says he is very dejected and uneasy in his mind, and 
very gloomy in the Cabinet." Palmerston on his side wrote 
with astonishing freedom to the Queen about his colleague, who 
had objected to the heavy expenditure on fortifications. 
"Viscount Palmerston hopes to be able to overcome his 
objections, but, if that should prove impossible, however great 
the loss to the Government by the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, 
it would be better to lose Mr. Gladstone than to run the risk of 
losingJPortsmouth or Plymouth." A few days later, another 
letter reached the Court "Mr. Gladstone told Viscount 
Palmerston this evening that he wished it to be understood 
that, though acquiescing in the step now taken about the 
fortifications, he kept himself free to take such course as he may 
think fit upon that subject next year ; to which Viscount 
Palmerston entirely assented. That course will probably be 
the same which Mr. Gladstone has taken this year — namely, 
ineffectual opposition and ultimate acquiescence.' 9 

THE BUDGET OF 1860. 

It was certainly fortunate for the country that Mr. Glad- 
stone's scruples were overcome, for this was the period of Mr. 
Gladstone's zenith as a financier. The Budget of 1859 was a 
provisional one ; that of 1860 was one of Mr. Gladstone's 
greatest and most successful efforts. The Emperor of the 
French, with that cordial desire which be always manifested to 
draw the two countries into closer and more friendly relations, 
had expressed a desire to ponolude a commercial treaty which 
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should be a step for France in the direction of Free Trade. 
With characteristic sagacity Lord Palmerston selected Mr. 
Gobden as the negotiator of the treaty, and Mr. Gobden 
carried it through with that energy and thoroughness which 
always command success. The Budget of 1860 was the one in 
which effect had to be given to the provisions of the treaty 
The speech of four hours in which Mr. Gladstone introduced 
it was a masterpiece of financial statement. It was at once a 
vindication* of the French Treaty and a new and decisive step 
in the completion of our Free Trade policy. 

GLADSTONE CLARET. 

The cheap French wine of which Mr. Gladstone spoke in 
strong commendation, and which the treaty allowed to be 
again introduced into this country, was for years after adver- 
tised by the wine merchants as H Gladstone claret." The 
Budget re-imposed the income-tax "for a single year/ 1 with a 
reduction on incomes below 1507. a year, and an allowance for 
money paid on life assurance policies. The tariff was finally 
limited to only forty-eight articles, and the paper duty — the 
last and most oppressive of the "taxes on knowledge" — was 
repealed. The system of penny stamps was extended to 
cheques, dock and warehouse warrants, and some other forms 
of commercial memoranda, and a new system of licences to 
refreshment houses for the sale of light wines was introduced. 
The Budget was so completely a Liberal one that it met with 
enthusiastic reception in the country, but in Parliament it was 
strenuously opposed. 

"PAPEB AND STATIONARY." 

Among all Mr. Gladstone's achievements probably none had 
been more productive of wonderful and widespread results 
than the repeal of the paper duties. We understand that 
Mr. Gladstone's great paper duty Budget was the occasion of a 
well-known witticism by Lord Palmerston. The Budget 
speech had been preceded by a report that the- basis of the 
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scheme would be repeal of the Tea Duty. Just before Mr. 
Gladstone rose to make his statement, there was handed to 
Lord Palmerston on the Treasury Bench the following note 
from Lord Derby : " My Dear Pam — What is to be the great 
proposal to-night ? Is it to be Tea and Turn Out ? " " My 
Dear Derby," wrote the Premier, " it is not Tea and Turn 
Out. It is to be Paper and Stationary." 

GLADSTONE AS PALMEESTON'S STOCK IN TRADE. 

The Budget of 1861 was the last of Mr. Gladstone's 
prosperous Budgets. In 1862 the American Civil War broke 
out and there began to be some anxiety as to the supply of 
cotton. No taxes could be remitted, though none were 
imposed, and the only important change was the substitution 
for the hop duty of a tax of threepence a gallon on beer. In 
1863 the shadow of the storm in the west was already upon us. 
But even in 1863 Mr. Gladstone showed a surplus, and was 
able to reduce the income-tax by 2d. and the tea duty 
by bd. The wonderful success of Mr. Gladstone's financial 
measures was, in fact, the political stock-in-trade of Lord 
Palmerston's decrepit Administration. 

MB. GLADSTONE AND THE SOUTH. 

With a light-hearted septuagenarian at its head, the nation 
had got into an unheroic and indifferent mood. Beform was 
laughed out of Parliament, every earnest movement was 
discouraged, and the tendency among the ruling classes was to 
a mild reaction against all forms of political progress. Hence 
the triumph at the apparent breakdown of popular govern- 
ment on the other side of the Atlantic was loqd and long ; so 
large a majority of the upper classes sympathised with the 
Southern rebellion that even Mr. Gladstone caught the 
infection, and wished the Slave Empire well. Mr. Gladstone's 
support of the wrong side in that great controversy is one of 
the stock instances of rash forecasts made by the most eminent 
men. Mr. Gladstone in 1863 declared that the Southern 
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President had made an army, had made a navy, and more than 
that, had made a nation. " We may anticipate/ 1 he added, 
" with certainty the success of the Southern States, so far as 
regards effecting their separation from the North. I, for my 
own part, cannot but believe that that event is as certain as 
any event yet future and contingent can be. 1 ' 

"OLD PAM., GLADSTONE, AND 00." 

Meanwhile, both Lord Palmerston and his Parliament were 
nearing the close of their career. The Parliament had sat for 
its six sessions, and in the summer of 1865 Lord Palmerston 
determined to dissolve it. There was no political question 
before the country. The Liberal party had no cry, no policy, 
and no spirit. Its only watchword was Palmerston, and 
its only argument Mr. Gladstone's financial policy. The 
indifferent mass voted for " Old Pam " ; the earnest Liberals 
voted for Gladstone ; if it was objected that Palmerston was 
not sincere, it was replied that Gladstone at least was con- 
scientious and in earnest ; if it was said that Mr. Gladstone 
was flighty, the answer was that Lord Palmerston was to be 
trusted. 

DEFEATED AT OXFORD. 

But at Oxford Mr. Gladstone's Liberal tendencies iad 
already roused suspicion. He was shaky on Church rates, 
hardly sound even on the Irish Church, and the rural clergy 
were appealed to to throw him out. Mr. Gathorne Hardy (Lord 
Cranbrook) was started against him, and was returned by a 
majority of 180 over his illustrious competitor. 

" UNMUZZLED " AT MANCHESTER. 

The Liberal party was not much troubled by this defeat. 
In anticipation of it, Mr. Gladstone had already been named 
as one of the Liberal candidates for South Lancashire, and the 
nomination had taken place before the result at Oxford was 
known. It was within two days of the election when Mr. 
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Gladstone made his appearance at Manchester. He was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. In a vast meeting at Liverpool, 
Mr. Gladstone, speaking from the Exchange, referred to his 
defeat at Oxford as an emancipation, and declared that he 
was now " unmuzzled" The phrase took. Great enthusiasm 
was created ; and short as the time was and great as were the 
Tory efforts made against him, Mr. Gladstone was returned. 

GLADSTONE VICS PALMERSTON. 

How opportune the unmuzzling was not even Mr. Gladstone 
knew at the time. Lord Palmerston never met his Parliament. 
On the 18th October, the very day three months after Mr. 
Gladstone had gone down to Manchester, the veteran Prime 
Minister died. All the world felt that with him an era had 
passed away, and the Liberal party universally regarded Mr. 
Gladstone as the man on whom the succession to its leadership 
must necessarily fall But there was an older leader in the 
line. The Queen sent for Earl Russell, and the Cabinet was 
reconstituted under him, Mr. Gladstone retaining his old office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer and adding to it the Leader- 
ship of the House of Commons. It was a time not so much 
of change as of expectation. Men looked earnestly to the 
future to see what the Gladstonian era might bring forth. 
"Gladstone will never be able to fill the place of Lord 
Palmerston, inasmuch as he is deficient in that pugnacity 
which is necessary to rouse popular enthusiasm." It requires 
some effort of imagination to believe that this was the judg- 
ment pronounced — and by a very competent observer, too 
(Sir James Stephen) — upon the man whose power of con- 
tagions enthusiasm was to enable him, at the age of four score 
years, to raise an outcast cause into the first place in the 
programme of a victorious party ; whose extraordinary 
popularity was to depend, in ho small degree, upon his 
fighting qualities; and whose boldness and pugnacity were 
to draw upon him, in almost equal measure, the detestation 
and the devotion of his fellow countrymen. 
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THE FIGHT FOR REIftRM. 

The new Parliament was pretty generally pledged to the 
support of Lord Palmerston, and Lord Palmerston had almost 
promised a Reform Bill. That which even Lord Palmerston 
was ready to yield, Earl Russell, the hereditary champion of 
Reform, and Mr. Gladstone, the " coming man " of Liberalism, 
were bound to grant. In the autumn a considerable agitation 
for Reform sprang np. Speaking to his constituents in 
November, Mr. Bright declared that the new Ministry was 
pledged to Reform and expressed his belief that it would 
redeem its pledge. When Parliament met, the promise of 
Reform was once more given in the Queen's Speech, and on 
the 12th of March, 1866, a Reform Bill was introduced into 
the House of Commons by Mr. Gladstone. It was not a great 
Bill, but Liberal opinion throughout the country agreed to 
accept it as an honest Bill. Mr. Gladstone, in introducing it, 
staked the existence of the Government upon it. " We have 
crossed the Rubicon," he said, " and burned our boats." 

THE CAVE OF ADULLAM. 

A demand was made for the inclusion in the Bill of the 
distribution scheme of the Government ; and the Whigs, 
afraid of Reform, but both afraid and jealous of Mr. Glad- 
stone, conspired to throw it out. Mr. Horsman retired, Mr. 
Bright said, " into his political cave of Adullam, and called 
about him everyone that was in distress and everyone that 
was discontented." He was at once joined by Mr. Lowe, and 
they formed what Mr. Bright wittily called a party of two, 
which reminded him of the Scotch terrier who was so covered 
with hair that you could not tell which was its bead and which 
was its tail But the party of two increased, and on a division 
the Government were defeated by a majority of eleven. 

THE BANNER DROOPS. 

Then arose a furious discussion in the country whether 
Ministers should accept the vote or resign. The Adullamites 
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were, of course, for its acceptance ; the real liberal party 
was divided, some thinking the vote should be accepted, others 
thinking the Government was pledged to resign. The Queen 
was away at Balmoral, and all that Mr. Gladstone could do 
was to tell the House that the Cabinet had sent a communi- 
cation to her, and to keep the house and the country waiting 
for a week before he could say the communication was a resig- 
nation. Mr. Gladstone had not taken counsel with his 
opponents, and the event proved him to be right Mr. 
Disraeli came into power, and such an agitation sprang up 
for Reform that in the autumn Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright were the most popular men in England. Mr. Lowe's 
hard words about the working classes rang through the land. 
The prophecy with which Mr. Gladstone had closed his great 
speech on the second reading of the Bill was quoted every- 
where, and became the rallying cry of the forces of Reform : 

You cannot fight against the future ; time is on our side. The great 
social forces are against you ; they are marshalled on our side. The banner 
which we carry, although it may perhaps at this moment droop over our 
sinking heads, will soar again and float in the light of heaven, and will be 
borne in the Arm hands of the united people of these three Kingdoms, not 
perhaps to an easy, but to a certain and not distant victory. 

"THE DERBY AND THE HOAX." 

The victory was nearer than even Mr. Gladstone thought. 
The resolute attitude of the working men kept Reform in the 
front of political questions. The Government was defeated, 
but Mr. Gladstone became, what he continued to be for so 
many years, the idol of the people. The " dishing " Govern- 
ments of Lord Derby and Disraeli followed, and the work was 
to execute Mr. Gladstone's policy. Of the latter Adminis- 
tration, Lord Chelmsford wittily said : " The old Government 
was the Derby ; this is the Hoax." Mr. Disraeli brought in 
a pretentious Bill, which the efforts of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright eventually transformed into a Household Suffrage 
Eeform Act, and as soon as the cause of division was removed, 
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the Liberal party became united under Mr. Gladstone's 
leadership. 

THE IBISH CHURCH RESOLUTION. 

Mr. Disraeli having successfully tried his hand at Reform, 
wished to follow np his success by a popular Irish policy. 
Early in the Session of 1868 Lord Mayo endeavoured to 
develop that policy by announcing the intention of the 
Government to propose the establishment and endowment of a 
Roman Catholic University in Ireland, and spoke of it as a 
step towards a religious equality which was to be attained by a 
process of " levelling up." Earl Russell had, in a published 
letter, suggested a somewhat similar scheme ; but Mr. Glad- 
stone at once announced that the policy of the Liberal party 
would be that of disendowment of the Established Church, 
not the endowment of all Churches ; that he should oppose to 
the policy of levelling up a policy of levelling down. The 
whole Liberal party instantly rallied to Mr. Gladstone's lead. 
Before the end of March Mr. Gladstone presented to the 
House his celebrated resolutions, and carried them by a 
majority of sixty. The Session was wound up in the usual 
course, and Parliament was dissolved in the autumn. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF GLADSTONIANISM (1868—1873). 

With the great Liberal victory of 1868 a new era began in 
the career of Mr. Gladstone. In November the new Parliament 
was elected. It was the first election by household suffrage. 
The issue was clear and simple. Mr. Gladstone had taken the 
place in the popular programme which Lord Palmerston occu- 
pied in the election of 1865. The Liberal cry everywhere was 
— Mr. Gladstone and justice to Ireland. In his address to the 
newly-formed constituency of South-West Lancashire, Mr. 
Gladstone laid down a Liberal programme which included the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, the reform of the Irish 
land laws, the completion of the work of electoral reform, the 
creation of a national system of education, and many other 
reforms which had been long waiting for their accomplishment. 
The fight was perhaps as severe as has ever taken place in this 
country, but the Liberal victory was decisive and overwhelming. 
There were Liberal losses in the counties, some symptoms of a 
Conservative reaction appeared in Lancashire and caused some 
local reverses, but the whole result was a Liberal and Gladstone 
majority of about 120. Among the local Liberal defeats was 
that of the Liberal leader. Several constituencies had asked 
for the honour of sending Mr. Gladstone as their repre- 
sentative ; but he refused them all. and chose to stand for his 
native district, though the change in its limits had left 
Knowsley and the Tory part of the county an almost assured 
predominance. Greenwich, however, returned Mr. Gladstone 
while he was fighting his battle in the north, and in so doing 
that metropolitan borough did service to the Liberal party ; 
for Mr. Gladstone was defeated in South- West Lancashire and 
sat in the new Parliament as member for Greenwich. 
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mb. Gladstone's first cabinet. 

As soon as the result of the elections was clearly and 
definitely ascertained Mr. Disraeli bowed to the verdict of the 
nation, and quitted office without meeting Parliament. By 
his retiring advice the Queen sent for Mr. Gladstone and com- 
missioned him to form a Ministry. The Liberal party looked 
on with the greatest anxiety to see whether the new leader 
would be bound in the shackles of aristocratic Whiggery, or 
whether, rejecting the traditions of the elders, he would select 
his associates from a wider, field. Mr. Gladstone took a middle 
course. He had quite lords enough in his Cabinet ; but he 
made Mr. Bright a member of it, gave Mr. Forster an 
important office, and associated with himself a considerable 
group of the younger rising men of the popular party. 

IRISH CHURCH AND IRISH LAND. 

In the first Session of his first Parliament, Mr. Gladstone 
carried everything before him. He had, of course, been 
accused of inconsistency, and he vindicated himself from that 
charge by publishing, soon after the election, "A Chapter of 
Autobiography," in which he gave the history of the change of 
his opinions on ecclesiastical subjects. But by the magnificent 
speech with which he introduced the Irish Church Bill on 
March 1, 1869, and still more by the elaborate measure by 
which he launched the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland 
on her new and untried voyage, he showed that he had 
thoroughly mastered all the details of his great subject, and 
that though he was resolved to assert the principle of religious 
equality, he was equally anxious to preserve all that was 
valuable in the Church. As a political institution the Church 
was condemned; as a spiritual institution Mr. Gladstone 
showed as strong an appreciation of her as he did in his 
younger days. It is needless to re-write the history of the 
passing of the Irish Church Bill. The measure itself merits 
Mr. Gladstone's description as " in every sense a great measure 
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— great in its principle, great in the multitude of its dry, 
technical, but yet interesting detail." Mr. Gladstone himself 
predicted that should it succeed even the fame of the House of 
Commons would receive no small, no insensible addition. Of 
his own fame it is, however, only one of the monuments. The 
Irish Land Bill of 1870 was the fit successor to the Irish 
Church Bill of 1869 ; a smaller measure, because less complete, 
but in the difficulty of carrying it, in the novelty of its 
principles, and in the wide beneficence of its action, probably 
the larger measure of the two. 

"THE GOLDEN AGE OF LIBERALISM." 

The five years from 1868 to 1873 have been called "The 
Golden Age of Liberalism.' 9 This description was not ill- 
deserved, as a bare list of the principal measures passed in this 
period will show : The Irish Church Disestablishment Act 
(1869), Irish Land Act (1870), Elementary Education Act 
(1870), Abolition of Purchase (1871), the Alabama Arbitration 
(1871), the Ballot Act (1872), and the Judicature Act (1873). 
The Parliament which under Mr. Gladstone's leadership carried 
these great measures must be pronounced the most fruitful in 
progressive reforms of any since that which followed the first 
Beform Bill. The submission of the Alabama claims td 
arbitration was a distinguished victory for peace principles* 
There had been a steady increase of revenue, in spite of 
remissions of taxation. For perhaps the last time in our 
history, there had been a decrease of expenditure, for Mr. 
Gladstone was a strict economist. The surplus which he left 
to his successor amounted to no less a sum than six millions* 

ME. GLADSTONE, THE QUEEN, AND THE LORDB. 

In estimating Mr. Gladstone's work during the Golden Age 
of Liberalism, it must never be forgotten that he had the 
House of Lords to reckon with. Those who are enamoured of 
revolution will perhaps regret that Mr. Gladstone did not take 
some opportunity during these years—or during his second 
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Premiership — to force a constitutional struggle and clip the 
veto of the hereditary House. Those, on the other hand, who 
believe in gradual reform at the least possible cost of consti- 
tutional disturbance, will see in the history of 1868 — 73 a most 
remarkable and successful illustration of Mr. Gladstone's po- 
litical skill and tact The influence of the Court — a factor 
which is more powerful than obvious — was constantly exercised 
in the latter direction. The correspondence of the Queen on 
the Irish Church Bill, which her Majesty published in the life 
of Archbishop Tait, is now well known. The Queen " never 
concealed how deeply she deplored the necessity under which 
Mr. Gladstone conceived himself to lie of raising the question 
as he had done." But, on the other hand, the Queen " could 
not regard without the greatest alarm the probable effect of 
the absolute rejection of the Bill in the House of Lords." 
The Queen accordingly took upon herself the office and task of 
mediator. She " saw Mr. Gladstone, who showed the most 
conciliatory disposition," and she communicated, through the 
Archbishop, with the other side. There can be little doubt 
that the influence of the Court was exercised in other matters 
than those with regard to which its action has been allowed to 
appear in print 

THE DEFEAT OF 1878. 

Mr. Gladstone's failure to gauge the feeling of his own fol- 
lowers caused the defeat of the Irish University Bill of 1878. 
As Mr. George Russell well puts it, the scheme, though ad- 
mitted to be ingenious, "satisfied no one. The Roman 
Catholics wanted more ; the English Dissenters thought they 
ought to have less. The Irish Protestants resisted the abolition 
of their old University ; the Roman Catholic Bishops denounced 
the new body \yhich was to replace the old. Mr. Disraeli made 
fun of the Bill ; stalwart Liberals condemned it : the Irish 
members voted against it" The Bill was rejected on its 
second reading by a majority of three votes, and thus the third 
branch of the Irish Upas tree remained uncut Mr. Disraeli 
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refiued to take office while in ft minority in the House of 
Commons, and the Ministry lingered on. 

THE TORT RE-ACTION. 

That action and re-action are equal and opposite is a law of 
politics as well as of Nature. The spelndid record of Liberal 
progress to which we have alluded brought its own doom. 
"For nearly five years," said Mr. Disraeli, "the present 
Ministers have harassed every trade, worried every profession, 
and assailed or menaced every class, institution, and species of 
property in the country/' On January 23, 1874, Mr. Glad- 
stone, confined to his house with a cold, sprung a dissolution 
on the country, declaring to the electors of Greenwich that his 
authority had now "sunk below the point necessary for the 
due defence and prosecution of the public interests " ; appeal- 
ing for a general vote of confidence between the two parties, 
and throwing out the promise that, if returned to power, he 
would abolish the income tax. He was returned himself for 
his old constituency, but not at the head of the poll, and the 
Tories found themselves in a majority of 46 over the Liberals 
and Home Rulers combined. Mr. Gladstone at once resigned, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Disraeli. The first era of Glad- 
stonianism in Power was brought to an end. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A DAY IN THE LIFE OF MB. GLADSTONE. 

When all the factors are taken into account, the five years 
of Liberal reform nnder Mr. Gladstone's first Premiership will 
remain as a great era in onr political history, and on the whole 
as the greatest monument of Mr. Gladstone's political genius. 
At this stage, therefore, it may be well to turn aside for a 
while from Mr. Gladstone the politician to Mr. Gladstone the 
man. How did he live ? How did he work ? Perhaps the 
best way of answering these questions will be to describe a day 
in the life of Mr. Gladstone — presenting it not as a picture of 
any one particular day at any one period, but as typical of his 
manner of life during the periods of his greatest activity and 
power. In compiling the following particulars we have had 
the advantage of being able to draw throughout upon the 
information of those who, in the domestic or political sphere, 
have been dearest or nearest to Mr. Gladstone. 

A GLADSTONE BREAKFAST. 

We will meet Mr. Gladstone first at breakfast. As a social 
meal, breakfast has now gone out of fashion ; but Mr. Glad- 
stone was one of the last to abandon it, and for many years his 
Thursday breakfasts were an institution. At this meal he 
liked to gather his friends, and interesting people in all walks 
of life. It is of one of these breakfasts that a famous ban 
mot by Father Healy is recorded. Mr. Gladstone said to him : 
" Father Healy, I went into a church in Rome once, and was 
offered a plenary indulgence for 50 francs ; on what principle 
does your Church grant such things ? " Father Healy replied : 
"Well, Mr. Gladstone, I don't want to go into theology 
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with you, but all I can say is that if my Church offered 
you a plenary indulgence for 50 francs she let you off very 
cheap/' 

mr. Gladstone's letter bag. 

After breakfast came correspondence. We should not like to 
say how many letters were delivered in Downing Street during 
the course of the day ; but if Carlyle were right that the popu- 
lation of these islands consisted mostly of fools, the morning 
delivery in Downing Street must be counted in millions, for 
every fool in the country makes a point of writing once during 
each Administration to the Prime Minister. Let us leave the 
fool to his folly, and not pry into the secrets of the sieve which 
a Prime Minister's private secretaries apply to his correspon- 
dence. But, even after the foolish and impertinent letters have 
been weeded out, the mass of correspondence remaining to be 
dealt with is very large. At one time Mr. Gladstone was 
conscientious, almost to absurdity, in answering such letters. 
" I suppose I had better write to So-and-so, and say such-and- 
such, said a private secretary once who was new to the work 
and to the man. " Oh, no," replied Mr. Gladstone, aghast at 
the well-meant assumption, " I think I must deal with that 
myself." The story just related refers, however, to many years 
ago. During his last Premiership, and, to some extent, during 
his last but one, Mr. Gladstone followed the practice of other 
Ministers and left a large portion of his correspondence to be 
dealt with by his many private secretaries. Some letters, 
however, there are sure to be every day — letters from important 
Ministers, or on confidential business, or, it may be, from the 
Court — which must a I way ^ be answered by the Prime Minister 
himself, and by his own hand. Owing to the large amount of 
correspondence with which Mr. Gladstone has always dealt 
himself, his autograph is probably more familiar than is that of 
any other British statesman. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER AND HIS PARTY. 

Bat we are detaining Mr. Gladstone too long over his corres- 
pondence, for by this time it is noon, and he has now ploughed 
through the first task of his day. A call from the Patronage 
Secretary — better known as the Chief Whip — reminds him of 
a second layer of duties. He is the leader of a party as well 
as Prime Minister of an Empire, and there are urgent matters 
of party business which can brook delay no more than affairs 
of State. The Whip wants to consult him about the delicate 
matter, let us say, of selecting the mover and seconder of the 
Address ; what interests or localities are best worth the 
flattery ? Or it may be that some difficulty has arisen over 
a by-election ; and Mr. Gladstone must detach himself for a 
while from problems of Imperial policy to consider the pros 
and cons of party expediency in Little Pedlington. Or, again, 
some group or some individual may be wavering in loyalty, 
and the Whip suggests that the crisis is important enough for 
Mr. Gladstone to bring into play his unrivalled power of 
persuasion and personal magnetism. 

It is sometimes said that Mr. Gladstone treated his 
supporters and his colleagues too cavalierly, and did not 
sufficiently cultivate the arts of conciliation. There may be 
an element of truth in this. There are those who have always 
believed that Mr. Gladstone might by better management have 
avoided the breach with Mr. Chamberlain. But, on the other 
hand, few politicians have approached Mr. Gladstone in his 
gifts of persuasion. The amount of energy and rhetorical skill 
which he would throw into private colloquies was often 
prodigious. " What speeches we shall have in the House ! " 
exclaimed one of Mr. Gladstone's doubting colleagues a few 
years ago, after an hour's conversation — if that is the right 
word — with his chief on some vexed point of policy. When 
the speeches in the House were delivered, they were magnifi- 
cent efforts ; " but not so fine/ 9 said Mr. Gladstone's colleague, 
" as those which he had delivered to me in private." 
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The Patronage Secretary departs in due course, and the 
Prime Minister turns again to affairs of State. By a long 
course of development the Prime Minister has established 
supreme authority over his colleagues, but his work in this 
respect is very much what he liked to make it. Disraeli had 
no love for detail, and used for the most part to give his 
colleagues their heads. An indiscreet diarist has recorded that 
Disraeli " could never remember to call him ' Sir Richard.' " 
Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, had the reputation of being 
an autocrat, and for good or evil his hand was heavy for many 
years on every field alike of administration and of policy. 
Mr. Gladstone's grasp remained, to the end of his official life, 
as keen as ever it was ; but during his last Premiership it was 
somewhat less pervading. It is difficult to be an octopus at 
eighty-four. No decision of course of first-rate importance 
was taken in any of the departments until Mr. Gladstone had 
been consulted. Here, for instance, is the Foreign Secretary, 
let us say, at the door in Downing Street. He has walked 
across the road to consult Mr. Gladstone on the latest news 
from Egypt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has an even 
shorter step to take, which is some saving of time, for no vital 
decision can be taken in Treasury business without first asking 
the Prime Minister's pleasure. 

MB. GLADSTONE AT LUNCHEON. 

It is two o'clock by now — Mr. Gladstone's luncheon hour — 
and those who happen to be with him at the time sit down to 
table. Perhaps they will talk business ; perhaps they will talk 
mediaeval universities. If any difficult question arises in that 
field, Mr. Gladstone's friend Lord Acton, and his ultimate 
referee on many points, was very likely no further off than the 
Athenaeum, and he would settle it for them. Or was the crux 
of some point in the classics — some quotation to be traced to 
its source, or some knotty point of ancient lore which even 
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Mr. Gladstone cannot solve ? Even so the resources of the 
Government were not exhausted ; for was there not Sir Arthur 
Godley at the India Office ? And it must be an insoluble 
problem indeed which his ever-ripe scholarship cannot answer 
in a trice. 

hb. Gladstone's cabinets. 

But there is little time enough in Mr. Gladstone's official 
life for such pleasant halting-places. There is a Cabinet 
Council fixed, let us say, for three. The Cabinet Council is 
the holy of holies of the British Constitution, and, as Mr. 
Bagehot long ago regretted, no description of it at once 
graphic and authentic has ever been given. It has indeed 
been said that, at the end of the Cabinet which agreed to 
propose a fixed duty on corn, Lord Melbourne put his back to 
the door and said, " Now, is it to lower price or isn't it ? It 
is not much matter which we say ; but, mind, we must all say 
the same" This is a graphic description enough, but we are 
not aware that its authenticity has ever been guaranteed. 
The process of securing that every member of a Cabinet shall 
think or say the same is not always easy. In these matters 
Mr. Gladstone exercised little of the arts of the diplomatist. 
He did not wheedle, he overwhelmed ; strength of character, 
force of argument, transparent honesty of purpose, and, above 
all, intensity of enthusiastic conviction, were the weapons by 
which Mr. Gladstone convinced in Council It is recorded by 
Greville, on the authority of Sir James Graham, that at one of 
the Cabinets preceding the introduction of a Gladstone Budget, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer "spoke for three hours, 
rehearsing his speech in the House of Commons, though not 
quite at such length." Mr. Gladstone's persuasive powers 
were assisted by his marvellous memory. 

"THE MAN WITH THE TERRIBLE MEMORY." 

It was this, and not any overbearing imperiousness of 
manner, which made him so absolute in his own Cabinet. 
Woe be to the luckless Minister who in Cabinet ventured to 
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suggest to Mr. Gladstone that Sir Robert Peel or anyone else 
had laid down a precedent which did not fit with the course 
which Mr. Gladstone was bent upon adopting. In his blandest 
tones Mr. Gladstone would remark that he thought his 
colleague was slightly mistaken, inasmuch as he remembered 
discussing the very matter with Sir Robert Peel ; then he 
illustrated the discussion by some little incident which showed 
the precedent invoked to have had an altogether different 
meaning to that attached to it. If his colleague still persisted 
Mr. Gladstone would pencil a note to his private secretary, 
asking him to produce at once a written memorandum of the 
conversation in question, which he will find in such-and-such a 
pigeon-hole of such-and-such a year, and in five minutes the 
memorandum was to hand, completely bearing out in every 
particular Mr. Gladstone's version of the case, and utterly 
discomfiting the Minister who had ventured to contend with 
" the man with the terrible memory." One such experience is 
/ sufficient to fill his colleagues with an awe which they are 
1 unable to shake off. Mr. Chamberlain is not a timid man, and 
' he stood to his guns fairly well in the 1880 Cabinet ; but he 
could never, it is said, shake off the dread with which 
Mr. Gladstone's eagle eye and superhuman memory inspired 
all those who have ventured to cross swords with him in 
debate. 

ME. GLADSTONE AND THE QUEEN. 

At the conclusion of each Cabinet, it is the Prime Minister's 
task to present his humble duty to the Sovereign and inform 
the Queen of what has passed. This may be a convenient 
place for a few words on Mr. Gladstone's relations to the 
Court. Mr. Gladstone was a Minister of the Crown longer 
than any other man of the reign, but he never occupied 
towards the Queen the place of friend that some other Prime 
Ministers have filled. "The Queen has quite got over her 
feeling against Gladstone," wrote Lord Aberdeen many years 
ago, "and likes him much." During his first Chancellorship 
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of the Exchequer, the Prince Consort and the Queen were 
both very favourably impressed with Mr. Gladstone, and had 
the Prince Consort lived there could hardly have failed to 
grow up a strong attachment between two men in many ways 
so similar. The remark has been ascribed to the Queen, " I 
am no longer Queen ; Mr. Gladstone is King." If the remark 
was ever made, it must have been in some moment of vexation, 
when it was the duty of the Minister to press some policy or 
appointment which was distasteful to her Majesty. In all 
personal relations to the Court, as also in all his public words 
and actions on questions affecting the Throne, Mr. Gladstone 
was the very soul of loyalty and attachment. Nothing was 
ever further from Mr. Gladstone's thoughts than any attempt 
to overshadow »the popularity of the Crown. As Mr. Brett 
has well said : — 

When in recent yean of stress and trouble a word from him would have 
rallied all the forces of his party against unpopular grants to the Queen's 
children and relatives, Mr. Gladstone has been found placing his most 
fervid and impassioned eloquence at the service of the Crown. His feeling 
towards the Monarchy is described by himself in a letter which reads with 
peculiar sadness now, written to Prince Albert Victor on attaining his 
majority in January, 1885: "There lies before your Royal Highness in 
prospect the occupation, I trust at a distant date, of a Throne which, to 
me at least, appears the most illustrious in the world, from its history and 
associations, from its legal basis, from the weight of the cares it brings, 
from the loyal love of the people, and from the unparalleled opportunities it 
gives, in so many ways, and in so many regions, of doing good to the almost 
countless numbers whom the Almighty has placed beneath the sceptre of 
England." 

The Queen, as we have seen above, did not like Mr. 
Gladstone's Irish policy, even in 1869, though she loyally 
co-operated with him in effecting a compromise. Her 
hostility to his later Irish policy may be gleaned readily 
enough from the letters published in Tennyson's Life. The 
perusal of the correspondence between the Queen and Mr. 
Gladstone, amounting to many hundreds of letters, is a 
treat which may or may not be reserved for some future 
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generations. If it be true that her Majesty once said that 
Mr. Gladstone was in the habit of addressing her as if she 
were a public meeting, it may be remarked that in this 
respect he treated his colleagues in the same manner. 

MB. GLADSTONE AND THE OFFICIALS. 

"We have been assuming in preceding paragraphs that it 
was a Cabinet day. But the days without a Cabinet are 
in times of political pressure hardly less laborious ; for are 
there not Committees of the Cabinet to meet, Ministers to 
consult, and officials to pump ? In this department of his 
work Mr. Gladstone spared neither himself nor others. " Good 
heavens ! good heavens ! " said a well-known official (though 
not quite in those gentle words), as he wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead and sank exhausted into his chair — "Good 
heavens! there is nothing left of me?" "Why," asked 
his friend, " what have you been doing ? " " Talking business 
with Mr. Gladstone for an hour." In his power of tearing 
the heart out of the most complicated subject, of putting 
the most searching questions, and bringing a remorseless 
memory to bear upon the smallest details, Mr. Gladstone 
had no rival among modern Ministers. Futile was the attempt 
to put him off with any general information or round figures, 
"Come, let us see how that is," Mr. Gladstone would say, 
and the heart of any luckless official who had contented 
himself with some rough estimate, or not very precise informa- 
tion, quailed within him. 

MR. GLADSTONE AT DINNER. 

It was at dinner that the largest number of people had 
the best opportunity of becoming acquainted with Mr. Glad- 
stone's variety of interests, his range of knowledge, his 
extraordinary memory, and boundless vivacity. This very 
width of range was found boring by some people. "What 
puzzles and sometimes bores me in Gladstone," writes Lowell, 
in one of his published letters, " is that he takes as much 
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interest in one thing as another, and is as diffusely emphatic 
about it." " An evening of Bulgaria/' wrote Matthew Arnold, 
"is too much, and Gladstone can go on for hours about 
that or any other subject." Yet there was a great fascination 
— especially, perhaps, in later years — about Mr. Gladstone's 
table-talk, and his society was an immense addition to the 
company to which he was invited. 

TABLE TALE. 

Many descriptions have been given of Mr. Gladstone's 
table-talk. The following, which is among the best, was 
contributed some years ago to an American newspaper, and 
gives a good idea of Mr. Gladstone's conversational efferves- 
cence : — 

You will meet Mr. Gladstone at a dinner table after delivering some 
great speech in the House of Commons, and will look at him in vain for 
any sign of exhaustion, physical or meutal, any of those attitudes of weary 
absorption which great thinkers or great public men are so apt to fall into 
in society, whether unconsciously or deliberately, at which their admirers 
gaze with bated breath. Mr. Gladstone in society is just as much a centre 
of attraction and a spectacle of exuberant energy and brilliancy as in the 
House of Commons. He talks incessantly — and, let me hasten to add, 
delightfully — never mentioning " shop." His eyes sparkle, his whole face 
.lights up with animation, and he laughs the loud joyous laugh of a school- 
boy. His conversation flits with the lightest of wings over a whole world 
of subjects. One evening, recently, at a dinner, a curious friend of mine 
made note that in the course of the repast he touched upon the following 
themes : the latest excavations by Dr. Petrie in Egypt, with a picturesque 
detail or two about Babylonian and Egyptian domestic life ; Alphonse 
Daudet'8 "Sapho," giving a text for some vehement remarks about the 
degeneracy of French novelistic literature since the realists came into 
vogue ; Norwegian fishing customs ; Sarah Bernhardt and Mary Anderson 
as women and as actresses, with a decided preference for Mary as the first 
and Sarah as the second ; anecdotes of Lord Brougham, Taglioni, Charles 
Dickens, Louis Philippe, Tom Say era, Garibaldi ; whether the flowing 
grace of the Greek chiton was preferable after all to the inviting prettiness 
of the small waist ; the meanness of muzzling dogs ; a mention of old china 
(of which Mr. Gladstone is a connoisseur and collector), leading to an 
account of the Due d* Aumale's bric-a-brac, that leading to a sketch of the 
beautiful palace of Chatillon, that to a chat about Mdme. de Sevigne, and 
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that to a regret that the English have not that faculty for making memoirs 
so attractive as the French, and that again to a correction, with personal 
testimony, of some of Greville's mistakes — a bubbling, effervescing stream, 
coming from the springs of a heart as fresh as in the springtime of young 
manhood. Somebody has compared Mr. Gladstone's heart and intellect to 
a winter pear, which blooms and ripens under the snows of age. 

MR. GLADSTONE AT SLEEP. 

After dinner came the House again, and then home to bed. 
Mr. Gladstone's gift of sleep was undoubtedly one of the 
secrets of his success. It nsed to be said that he had 
a faculty which was possessed by Napoleon Bonaparte of 
commanding sleep at will, and what is perhaps still rarer 
of waking up instantly in full possession of every faculty. 
Some people can go to sleep soon, but they take some time 
to awake. Mr. Gladstone, it nsed to be said, was capable 
of sitting down in a chair, covering his face with a hand- 
kerchief, and going to sleep in 30 seconds ; and after sleeping 
for 30 minutes or an hour, as the case might be, waking 
up as bright as ever, all drowsiness disappearing the moment 
he opened his eyes. He did not belong to " those thin and 
pale men, as Caesar names them, who sleep not in the night, 
and who think too much." Affairs of State seldom ever 
troubled him o'night. He could divert his thoughts from 
them at will, and in tiroes of the greatest storm and stress 
he slept the sleep of the careless. Probably the only duties 
of office which ever kept him awake were the distribution 
of Cabinet seats and appointments to clerical preferment. 
" The next most serious thing to admitting a man into 
the Cabinet is" he once said, "to leave out a man who 
has once been a member of that body." During all Mr. 
Gladstone's official career, he never, it is said, suffered 
from any serious loss of sleep except once. That was during 
the troubles that arose about Egypt and General Gordon. 
Then he slept badly, and for the first time it was feared that 
he would not be able to maintain the burden of office. He soon, 
however, got over the effect of that period of stress and strain, 
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and was again able to count confidently upon at least five 
consecutive hours of sound and refreshing sleep every night. 
But for that he would long ago have broken down. Earlier in 
life Mr. Gladstone's hours of sleep were longer. " I consider/' 
he said, " seven and a half hours the least I ought to have, and 
I should be better with eight." Mr. Gladstone's absolute power 
over his thoughts, won by long and strict habits of self-control, 
must have been one of the principal causes of his freshness and 
youth. As an instance of this, we may mention the fact that 
he went home in the early morning of June 8, 1886, after the 
defeat of his Home Rule Bill, and slept as usual his full number 
of hours. 

mr. Gladstone's odd half-hours. 

We have now concluded our survey of a typical day in Mr. 
Gladstone's busy, well-ordered, and closely-packed life. But 
even in the most methodical of days there are some odd half- 
hours. No one has ever believed more than Mr. Gladstone in 
taking care of the odds and ends and fringes of time. The 
amount of correspondence that he got through in the odd 
fragments of leisure which would otherwise pass unutilised 
exceeded the total correspondence of most of his contem- 
poraries. The little pad on which he could be seen writing 
during his term of office in the House of Commons on his knee 
enabled him, not merely to write his daily report to his 
Sovereign, but also to work off a mass of miscellaneous 
correspondence which most men in his position would have 
regarded as wholly impossible. Mr. Gladstone's habit of 
economising his time is one which must have heen acquired 
long ago, as in the year 1839 — the year of the double marriage 
of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Ly ttelton to the sisters Catherine and 
Mary Glynn — the two brothers-in-law surprised their wives, 
and awed them not a little, by filling up all odd bits and scraps 
of time with study or work. Out of their pockets would come 
the inevitable little classic, no matter how brief the space of 
time, or how (apparently) inappropriate the situation. " I have 
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known him now for thirty years/' said Dr. Dollinger, " and 
would stand security for him any day. ... He possesses 
a rare capacity for work. I think it was in the year 1871," he 
continued, "that I remember his paying me a visit at six 
o'clock in the evening. We began talking on political and 
theological subjects, and became, both of us, so engrossed, that 
it was two o'clock in the morning when I left the room to 
fetch a book from my library bearing on the matter in hand. 
I returned with it in a few minutes, and found Gladstone deep 
in a volume he had drawn out of his pocket, true to his 
principle of never losing time during any momentary absence, 
and this in the small hours of the morning." Another secret 
of Mr. Gladstone's economy of time was his avoidance of 
pottering over the infinitely little which yet with most men 
becomes so great a charge on their lives. Mr. Gladstone used 
to say that it took him just five minutes and no more to dress 
for dinner, and " dressing for dinner " did not mean slipping 
on. a velvet coat, or making some little change of a similar 
kind ; but it meant with Mr. Gladstone donning the regu- 
lation evening dress. When alluding to this habit of 
dressing quickly, Mr. Gladstone often playfully quoted Sidney 
Herbert : " I take five minutes if I potter " ; because, if 
necessary, he could be ready in three minutes. One day, not 
long ago, Mr. Gladstone was going for a drive into Chester 
after luncheon. His pudding was very hot, so he went away 
from the table, changed his clothes, got ready for the drive, 
and came back and finished his meal, thus saving the ten 
minutes during which his pudding cooled ! 

KB. GLADSTONE AND THE POSTCARD. 

He did a great deal, too, to popularise the postcard, for no 
one could appreciate more than he the advantages of that great 
economiser of time and abbreviator of formality. We produce 
here one of the many thousand postcards which Mr. Gladstone 
scattered to correspondents, known and unknown, throughout 
the country. It is of some interest as having been written in 
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the train while he was journeying on one of the Midlothian 
campaigns. It bears the postmark of Motherwell — one of the 
stations at which he stopped to make a speech : 







" Gladstone postcards w are known, it is safe to say, all over 
the world. A learned geographer was once visiting one of the 
more remote islands of the Aegean, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of the local physician, M. Phardys : 

One day he produced for my inspection what proved to be a postcard 
from Mr. Gladstone. It appeared that M. Phardys had sent a copy of a 
work of his on Greek accents to the English statesman, and 
received this acknowledgment of it. Since however, he was unac- 
quainted with English he had never deciphered its contents, and, 
as the signature, to say the truth, was somewhat hieroglyphical, he 
had not quite satisfied himself whether it was what he believed it to be 
Great, therefore, was his satisfaction and his gratitude when I identified 
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the handwriting, and translated the communication for him. Many years 
ago a monk in the monastery on Monnt Olympus astonished me by saying 
that he was aware that the late Lord Derby had translated Homer, but to 
meet with a post-card from Mr. Gladstone on Samothrace appeared to me 
more wonderful stilL 

Many famous men, and especially great workers, have had 
their little fads and pet economies in matters of correspondence. 
The great Darwin, for instance, had a pet economy in half- 
sheets. Mr. Gladstone's economies were the use of postcards, 
and of very common notepaper and envelopes, generally 
without any stamped or embossed addressed. 

jib. Gladstone's watertight compabtmexts. 

What enabled Mr. Gladstone to utilise the odds and ends ot 
his time to such good effect was his capacity of entirely 
changing the current of his thoughts at a moment's notice. 
Nothing preoccupied him longer than he chose to allow it to 
preoccupy him. His head seemed to be built in watertight 
compartments, and after tiring the lobe of the brain which 
deals with Ireland he would turn off the tap for Irish affairs 
and plunge headlong into ecclesiasticism or ceramics or 
archaeology or any other subject in which he might at the 
moment be interested. " There are always so many interesting 
things," he said long ago, " with which to occupy your mind ; 
the difficulty is only in making a choice." But whatever the 
subject on which he was engaged, he devoted himself to it tho- 
roughly, nor did any spectre of the preceding subject divert his 
attention from that in which he was actually engaged. What- 
ever he did he did with all his might, and did it with such con- 
centration as to leave no room for thinking about anything else. 
But think about something he must, for a mind so active would 
never doze off into lethargy, excepting when he was asleep. 

WHY HB TOOK TO WOQD-CUTTIKG. 

It was this necessity of finding some means for gaining 
complete mental rest which led him to cultivate the felling of 
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timber. In all other modes of exercise there is room for 
thinking ; cricket, football, riding, driving — in almost all of 
these there are spells during which the mind can forget the 
immediate object and revert to the subject from which it is 
necessary to have a complete change. In chopping down a 
tree yon have not time to think of anything except where your 
next stroke will fall. The whole attention is centred upon the 
blows of the axe, and as the chips sped this way and 
that Mr. Gladstone was as profoundly absorbed in laying 
the axe at the proper angle at the right cleft of the trunk 
as ever he was in replying to the leader of the Opposition 
in the course of a critical debate. 

mb. Gladstone's devotions. 

One portion only of Mr. Gladstone's daily life — but that 
one among the most important and characteristic — has still 
to be touched upon ; we refer to his religious devotions. 
Mr. Gladstone's sincere and unaffected piety was one of his 
most marked characteristics. To those who knew him best 
it was the most conspicuous. Canon Scott Holland has told 
a story of the late Dean of St. Paul's, who, when some 
clergyman happened to assert in his presence that Mr. 
Gladstone was a thoroughly insincere man, rose from his 
chair, pale with emotion, exclaiming : " Insincere ! Sir, 
I tell you that to my knowledge Mr. Gladstone goes from 
communion with God to the great affairs of State." In a 
letter to Manning, defending himself on the plea of official 
duties from not devoting more time to religious observances 
Mr. Gladstone gives some interesting particulars on this 
subject. On week-days, family prayer in the morning 
and evening occupied three-quarters of an hour. In his 
earlier days, when he lodged as a young man at the 
Albany, he had daily prayers with his two servants. Of 
week-day services, except a little before and after Easter, 
Mr. Gladstone made a rule of attending one in a fortnight. 
He gave up the practice of fasting as inconsistent with 
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the wear and tear of political activity, but made a little 
exception for the time immediately preceding Easter, as 
then there was a short remission of Parliamentary dates. 

hb. Gladstone's Sundays. 

Sunday, however, was always reserved by Mr. Gladstone, 
with rare exception, for religious employments, and it was 
his practice to receive the Holy Communion weekly. "It 
is Sunday, I am convinced," he said to Manning, "that 
has kept me alive and well, even to a marvel, in times 
of considerable labour." Physically, intellectually, and 
spiritually his Sunday was a priceless blessing. Anyone who 
entered his room in Downing Street on a Sunday, even 
during the height of the Session, could scarcely fail to 
be struck by the atmosphere of repose, and books lying 
open near the armchair, the deserted writing-table, the 
absence of papers and newspapers; from Saturday night 
to Monday morning he put away all business of a secular 
nature, kept to his special Sunday books and thoughts, 
and never dined out that day unless to cheer a sick or 
sorrowful friend ; nor would he ever travel on Sunday. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION AND KB. GLADSTONE'S SECOND 

PREHIERSHIP (1874 — 1885). , 

We most now retain to the chronological account of Mr. 
Gladstone's pnblio career. When he was defeated in 1874 he 
thought his political work was done. The present writer 
remembers twenty years later, when the retirement actually 
took place, asking one of Mr. Gladstone's closest friends when 
the idea of resignation first came to him. " Let me see," 
replied Mr. Gladstone's friend, "as nearly as I can say, Mr. 
Gladstone began to make arrrangements for retiring in about 
the year 1870. He had then nettled the Irish Land question, 
as we supposed at the time ; his one remaining ambition was 
to settle the Irish University question ; after that, he looked 
forward to his retirement." It is possible that even earlier 
than this the idea of a final period of repose from political 
turmoil had occurred to Mr. Gladstone. "There have," he 
had written to Bishop Wilberforce in 1865, " been two great 
deaths or transmigrations of spirit in my political existence- 
one, very slow, the breaking of ties with my original party ; 
the other, very short and sharp, the breaking of the tie with 
Oxford. There will probably be a third, and no more." The 
third " death or transmigration " may have meant retirement ; 
it is certainly noteworthy that in 1894 — 5 Mr. Gladstone was 
fond of speaking of himself as politically "a dead man." 
However this may be, in 1873 Bishop Wilberforce recorded in 
his diary : " Gladstone much talking how little real good any 
Premier had done after sixty ; Peel ; Palmerston, his work all 
really done before ; Duke of Wellington added nothing to his 
reputation after." Less than two years afterwards, and nearly 
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twenty years ago, Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Granville the 
historic letter which contained the following passage : " I see 
no public advantage in my continuing to act as the leader of 
the Liberal Party ; and at the age of sixty-five, and after 
forty-two years of a laborious public life, I think myself 
entitled to retire on the present opportunity. This retirement 
is dictated to me by my personal views as to the best method 
of spending the closing years of my life." It can hardly be 
doubted that Mr. Gladstone intended at the time that his 
retirement should be permanent. The particular work he had 
set before himself in secular politics had been almost completed. 
He did not foresee the new questions of nationality at home 
and abroad to which he was to devote so much enthusiasm. 
Nor did he foresee that he would be allowed by Providence to 
retain the full possession of his physical and mental powers so 
much beyond the span which is allotted to the average man. 

THE VATICAN DECREES. 

His attention and interests centred, as they always did in 
moments of political calm, on religions and ecclesiastical 
politics. The Public Worship Regulation Bill was alone able 
to recall him to the House of Commons during the Session of 
JL874, and he fought it with the same vigour with which he 
had combated the Divorce Bill in 1857. During 1875 he used 
one portion of his leisure to restate the case for the connection 
between the Church of England and the State, with rather 
more reference than was necessary to the paltry ritualistic 
controversy. A few sentences in one of his articles, in which 
ne said that re-union with Rome was impossible, because " no 
one can become her convert without renouncing his moral and 
mental freedom, and placing his civic loyalty and duty at the 
mercy of another," led to such an uproar that he felt compelled 
to more fully explain his position. His pamphlets on " The 
Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance " and on 
" Vaticanism" aroused to flame that controversial enthusiasm 
against the claims of the Pope of Rome which is ever 
smouldering in the breast of Protectant England. 

a 2 
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WET HS DID NOT ENTER THE CHURCH. 

Mr. Gladstone was at the same time meditating a still 
greater proof of his devotion to the Anglican Church. He 
seriously considered whether he would not enter her ministry, 
and went to Oxford to consult with friends, two of whom, both 
much younger than he was, have since been made Bishops by 
Lord Salisbury. It would be almost impertinent to pry into 
the reasons which made him think of taking orders, or which 
induced him to refrain, but it is said that on reflection he 
deemed himself, with rare humility, not good enough for the 
heavy responsibility. 

THE BULGABIAN GALL. 

He soon, however, was drawn from his retirement by 
another, and, perhaps one may say without irreverence, more 
sacred call The aged statesman began a new life with his 
great crusade on behalf of the suffering Christians of European 
Turkey. The accounts given by correspondents of The Daily 
News of the Bulgarian atrocities immediately and deeply 
stirred the mind and conscience of England, and attention was 
called to the matter with some effect in Parliament. But 
without the inspiration of Mr, Gladstone's pen and voice all 
might have been useless. On the 5th September, 1876, he 
issued his pamphlet on the Bulgarian Horrors, and on the 
9th of September he spoke at a great open-air meeting at 
Blackheath. It was the beginning of what one may term the 
third epoch of his career. Until Oxford dismissed him he had 
been a Conservative or a Peelite ; during his first premiership 
he was a Liberal statesman closely bound by many of the 
traditions of the past, and devoted to home policy. From that 
day at Blackheath onwards he was a great moral power, not 
merely in England, but in Europe. His religious feeling and 
his desire for political progress went hand in hand, and if he 
sometimes used language which was not diplomatically 
measured, his countrymen, who felt with him, forgave him. 
During the Session of 1877 he was again in Parliament, 
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showing more than his old eleqnence, bat his most 
successful efforts were made on the platform in the great 
provincial towns. For the first time in English history one 
who had been a Prime Minister took off his coat and became 
aa agitator, like any Cobden or Bright or O'Connell. Though 
Loudon remained Jingo, the rest of the country was stirred as 
perhaps no nation ever was stirred before by the story of the 
wrongs of others. 

MR. GLADSTONE AND THE JINOOR8. 

The passionate enthusiasm and tireless energy which made 
Mr. Gladstone at this time the idol of one section of his 
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countryman, made him with another the best hated man in the 
kingdom. During the height of the Jingo fever it was do 
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pteafeant task' to go thrdtfgh tlie letters whicli the votaries of 
twtruttid ttt ftetid tb th^bdusfe' Miich'he then ';6ocnjne<? m 
Htatey'6twfet. , '' ,, J!W people hiave any idea of the degr^lation 
to'irhicfc'ribita' politician's Wilt' stoop in venting their patted 
dptMi" * the statesman fchom ' ihey ' dislike. The ' Yahoos whip 
threw debd tiate'a* Mr. "Bkdlatigh when he Wed to siah4 ( up 
to topeak fo* pe&te in the Park' Hang* epistolary comriunications 
quite as unsavoury at Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone Ihrbugii the 
post. Sometimes a dozen ruffians would sit, down and write 
postcards to Mrs. Gladstone, expressing in the foulest ki^uage 
thVmtwt tfevblting wishes for Kef destruction. 

AT THE HEAD OF THE NATION. 

Such were the amenities of political warfare, at a time when 
feeling ran almost as strongly and fiercely as during the Home 
Rule crisis of later' years. Yet ithere never was a time when 
Mr. Gladstone was more fully the national mouthpiece than 
during the Bulgarian agitation. Nearly all that was best and 
most distinguished in the nation then rallied to Mr. Gladstone's 
side, just as in after years many of the same men were destined 
to leave him. As Mr. Buskin put it, "Mr. Carlyle, Mr. 
Frounds, and several other meii of creditable* name gathered 
together at call of Mr. Gladstone as for a great national need, 
together with other men <>f more retired nund— Edward Borne 
Jones for one, and iysfelf for another."" 

THE -MIDLOTHIAN CAMPAIGN. 

In the autunm of 1879 Mr. Gladstone took the resolve 
which resulted in linking the name of Midlothian with some of 
the most remarkable events of his career. Hitherto the 
territorial influence of the Duke of Buccleuch, whose son, Lord 
Dalkeith, represented the constituency, had been regarded as 
impregnable. Mr. Gladstone .went North, pursued by a chorus 
of Liberal hope and enthusiasm, planted his standard forthwith 
imthe hearfcafitb* i ©»n^rffttrVe H *r'6tlg:hbia i at i Dalk^itaf,aha f, in 
two vigorous campaigns extending throughout the country 
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assailed the home and foreign policy associated with the name 
of Lord Beaconsfield. Friends and enemies united in admira- 
tion of the vigour, grasp, and eloquence with which a 
septuagenarian thus broke fresh ground. The enthusiasm of 



AT THB AOK OF 70. 
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the people was. worthy of the eloquence of the orator. The 
great aeries of Midlothian speeches were informed, too, by a 
body of closely reasoned and coherent ideas — among which the 
vindication of the Concert of Europe as the best machinery for 
securing freedom in the East of Europe was not the least 
remarkable. We most content ourselves with quoting a single 
passage, which well describes the passionate way in which in 
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those Midlothian speeches Mr. Gladstone sought to emphasise 
the dividing of the ways : 

The whole humble aim, gentlemen, of my proceedings has been to bring 
home, as far at was in my power, this great question to the mind and to the 
conscience of the community at large. If I cannot decide the issue, and 
of course I have no power to decide it, I wish at least to endeavour to 
make it understood by those who can. And I cherish the hope that when 
the " hurly-burly's done, when the battle's lost and won," I may be able 
to bear home with me at least this consolation— that I have spared no 
effort to mark the point at which the roads divide, the one path which 
plunges into suffering, discredit, and dishonour, the other which, slowly 
perhaps, but surely, leads a free and a high-minded people towards the 
blessed ends of prosperity and justice, of liberty and peace. 

THB VICTORY OP 1880, 

When the dissolution came in the spring of 1880, Mr. 
Gladstone was found to he at the head of the poll in Mid-, 
lothian. It was the crown of the astonishing victory all along 
the line, which made 1880 a year of Liberal inspiration ever 
since, and which resulted in a Liberal majority of 56 over 
Conservatives and Home Rulers combined. The Queen first 
sent for Lord Granville and Lord Hartington, who were unable 
to form a Government. The country, however, had clearly 
called for Mr. Gladstone, and on April 23rd, Mr. Gladstone, 
then in his 71st year, found himself for the second time Prime 
Minister. 

mb. Gladstone's second premiership. 

This second Premiership, however, will hardly be remembered 
in history as so successful as the first. Owing to a variety of 
causes, the Government achieved less in the domestic sphere 
than might have been expected from so large a majority, while 
in foreign afiairs they were with few exceptions somewhat un- 
fortunate. The Bankruptcy Act, the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, the Employers' Liability Act, the Corrupt Practices Act, 
and the Burials Act were considerable achievements. The 
Irish Land Act of 1881 was a -measure of the greatest possible 
importance, but it did not have all the alleviating effects that 
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were expected of it. The most successful measure of Mr. 
Gladstone's second Premiership was the extension of Household 
Franchise to the counties. The rejection of the County Fran- 
chise Bill by the House of Lords in 1884 led to an agitation in 
the country which pulled the Liberal party together, and in 
1885 the Lords gave way on obtaining terms on a redistribu- 
tion scheme. On the whole the period of 1880 — 5 was a time 
of storm and stress, and, whatever might be thought of his 
policy, the vigour with which Mr. Gladstone threw himself 
into the conduct of tangled affairs excited universal admiration, 
and " the Grand Old Man " became a household phrase. 

CABINET DISSENSIONS. 

We need not attempt to follow either in detail or in strict 
chronological order the events of a period so well within the 
recollection of most of our readers. It will probably be found 
more interesting if we bring together under various heads the 
facts and circumstances which made Mr. Gladstone's second 
Premiership especially memorable. His second Ministry was 
stronger and more Liberal than the first. But though the 
Ministry was a strong one, it did not prove very homogeneous. 
The Duke of Argyll resigned on the Land Bill of 1881. Mr. 
Forster resigned on the change of policy towards the Land 
Leaguers, Mr. Bright on the Egyptian War. Mr. Chamberlain 
though he did not resign, intrigued. 

THE IRISH LAND ACT. 

Ireland and Egypt were the Scylla and Charybdis between 
which Mr. Gladstone's Administration, launched so auspiciously, 
was ultimately to be wrecked. Mr. Gladstone had paid a visit 
to Ireland while he was out of office, but he scarcely seems to 
have understood the strength of the new forces which were 
developing there. It was always his tendency to take up only 
one subject at once, and he perhaps fancied that his work in 
1869 and '70 had almost settled the Irish Question. But the bad 
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winter of l|8?9 was the beginning of' an agrarian revolution^ 
In l8$6 the. temporary Compensation for Disturbance "Clause 
in the,' Kelief of Distress fell was thrown b^.lJy^tte J%$8.. 
Mr. Gladstone ( responded by appQintirig the pe^j^ronga 
Commission :' Mr. Parnell iy a campaign of violent agitation, 
in Ireland. The two forces combined to induce the 'House 
of Ijiords to ppss the Land Bill of 1881, which inay perjiapg 
be regarded as in some ways the mosV wonderful ''of Mr, 
Gladstones constructive achievements. To engraft on the 
contractual system of landlord and tenant known to English 
law an' epitome of the claims for rough justice of the Irish 
tenant was as difficult a task as was ever surmounted by 
statesman. 



COEBCIOlf. ' u 
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. In Ireland itself %hp law .and , the Land League had already 
come into conflict. There was first a .State trial, which* was. a 
cumbrous, farce. Then a Coercion Bill was introduced, which 
gave, the Lord; Lieutenant power to imprison without trial those 
whom he suspected of certain crimes. It was carried-, iq 
Marph, 1$81, after unprecedented obstawtion, by .unpre- 
cedented changes in the, forms of the House. Mr. Forster at 
first used the Act with some care, arresting chiefly the 
^village ruffians" who had alrea4y created a good deal of 
popular reaction owing to their excesses. > But when in the 
Autumn he found that the League was, as he thought, 
endeavouring to preyent the, smoptb. working of the Land Act, 
he arrested Mr. Parnell and other members., of Parliament, 
and proclaimed the League as a criminal association. , It soon 
became evident that this was bad policy, and the discontent of 
British Radicals forced Mr. Gladstone to look'ihto the question 
of Irish', administration for 'himself. After* Mr. rVrhell had, 
through Captain CTShea, given a pledge that he would co- 
operate with the "Liberal party in its remedial policy, he wa§ 
rileasefl, ahdTioidCowpe'r iihd MrJTorSter-'were in May, {Ml 
replaced by Lord Spencer and Lord Frederick Cavendish. The 
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Phpenix. ?ark murders -overcast wjiat.. sepmecl a fair pipspecfc. 
Tha new .Coercion Act d$stroye£ the v graoe of, the Arrears Act* 
and through the remainder of the administration, Mr. Glad- 
atone in Parliament and Lord Spencer in Ireland were assailed 
with torrents of abuse by the Nationalists, while th^American- 
Irish sent over their emissaries Jip perpetrate senseless outrages 
in English pities. , , , , .. t . , . 

i LOBD RANDOLPH AND MR. GLA^ST^NE? *" 

Irish obstruction ^fe! nbfc : th'e oilly cattsfe of the Government's 
small performances in domestic legislation. The Fourth Party, 
feff'iy Lorff Randolph'* Churchill, and fitfully supported by 
Mr. Arthur Balfour 1 , 'took'up ailartStud'a which has siarceljr 
Bfeh parMidTWiii 'English politics. J Mr. Gladstdtie mayEaVfe 
b&n thfeir f; bMef 6bjebti^e,' Sfr 'g^ffor^ f Northcote was^ttfefr 
Itofc't* arid-Mr. BradlaHi^h fdrnTsheft thetn Wiih'i weipoV' q> 



THE BRADLAUGH EPISODE. 



Upon what was known as the Bradlaugh question Mr. Glad- 
stone's' own Majority steadily^ refused io support him, and he 




constituency— Northampton— in speeches i which are among the 
brightest gems of his oratory. In fact, oiie notable speech on 
the Oaths question has been held by many judges to be 
Mr. Gladstone's finest Parliamentary effort- _ ' ; . 

v FOREIGN POLICY. . 

111 fortune in Ireland and obstruction in Parliament would, 
however, not have proved so disastrous to the Liberal Adminis- 
tration if it had not been for foreign affairs* Ip. some 
matters there was! real mismanagement; in other matters, 
Sagacious or necessary policy happened to .'lend itself to mis- 
f ^presentation. The first start of the new Governing in 
foreign policy waft very successful, and Mr. Gladstone had the 
satisfaction of carrying out one of the most cherished p£ bis 
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principles in his demonstration at Dnlcigno of the power of the 
European Concert. Therein, and again in coercing the Sultan 
to settle the Greek claim to Thessaly, Mr. Gladstone's bold and 
successful diplomacy might well be the envy and despair of 
more perverse or nerveless times. The "surrender" to the 
Boers after Majuba Hill. is more open to question. By Liberals 
at the time it was generally applauded as a rare act of 
magnanimity. That it was on the whole the more statesman- 
like oonrse is recognised by most moderate men, and it is 
remarkable that Lord Randolph Churchill, when he visited the 
country, retracted all his former censures. But, as Mr. Bryce 
has recently remarked, Mr. Gladstone's great act of magnan- 
imity has not produced the good effects that were hoped for, 
and at the time the surrender was most bitterly resented. The 
diplomacy of the Liberal Government was weak in the matter 
of the German settlement in South West Africa. 

THE EGYPTIAN EMBROGLIO. 

But more serious were the entanglements caused by the 
occupation of Egypt in 1882. In this matter Mr. Gladstone 
was destined to alienate support at both ends, as it were, of his 
party. Many were displeased at his forward policy; many 
more were exasperated at the death of Gordon, which was the 
crowning catastrophe. The bombardment of Alexandria and 
the subsequent expedition were profoundly distasteful to 
Liberals of a certain type. Mr. Bright resigned office, as we 
have seen, rather than be a party to them. But far more 
unfortunate was the death of Gordon, which raised a storm of 
indignation, and for which the Government were held respon- 
sible. There are two sides to this question, but for our present 
purpose it is hardly necessary to decide between them. In 
public estimation policies are judged by their results, and to 
seem in the wrong is, from a Party point of view, no less 
disastrous than to be in the wrong. Many persons attempted 
then, and still attempt, to throw the blame on the brilliant 
ournaliet who suggested the mission of Gordon, and by his 
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energy almost imposed his suggestion on the Cabinet Bnt 
this explanation could not suffice. The Cabinet, by adopting 
Mr. Stead's policy, had made it their own, and they could not 
avoid the responsibility either for sending Gordon, or for 
sending the relief expedition, which arrived, alas, too late. 
The heroic character and striking personality of General 
Gordon had fascinated the public imagination, and his un- 
timely death awoke an outburst of indignation against those 
who were held responsible for it. The well-known letter from 
the Queen to Miss Gordon (Feb. 17, 1885) undoubtedly ex- 
pressed the feelings of very many of her subjects : 

How shall I write to you, or how shall I attempt to express what I feel t 
To think of your dear, noble, heroic brother, who served his country and 
his Queen so truly, so heroically, with a self-sacrifice so edifying to the 
world, not having been rescued 1 That the promises of support were not 
fulfilled — which I so frequently and constantly pressed on those who asked 
him to go— is to me quite inexpressible I Indeed, it has made me ilL . . . 
Would you express to your other sister and your elder brother my true 
sympathy, and what I do so keenly feel — the stain left upon England for 
your dear brother's cruel, though heroic, fate ! 

It is often supposed that Home Rule was the only cause of 
the alienation from Mr. Gladstone of so many men of light and 
leading who had previously supported him. But the dis- 
affection dates back in part to the period now under review. 

THE PENJDEH INCIDENT. 

A striking illustration of the persistent ill-luck which dogged 
the Gladstone administration of 1880 — 85 in foreign affairs is 
to be seen in what will be known to history as the Pen jdeh 
incident. This incident brought Mr. Gladstone, whose oppo- 
nents regarded him as a pronounced Russophile, to the verge of 
war with Russia. The British Government was pledged to the 
support of the Ameer of Afghanistan against foreign aggres- 
sion, and the governments of Her Majesty and the Czar were 
engaged in a delimitation of the frontier of Afghanistan on 
the Merv side. Penjdeh was well within the originally 
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contemplated line of delimitation, and there was an actual agree- 
ment between the two governments that the Russian troops 
who were in that neighbourhood should not advance or attack 
the- Afghans provided they were not themselves attacked. In 
face of this agreement the Russian general Komaroff both 
attacked the Afghans and occupied Penjdeh. The irritation 
against Russia in this country was naturally extreme, and it 
required a strong statesman to hold back the dogs of war. 
The only alternative policy to an immediate declaration of war 
was to secure from Russia a repudiation of the action of 
General Komaroff, and an agreement to submit the disputed 
boundary to arbitration. While exhibiting extraordinary 
patience and conciliation, Mr. Gladstone had also to hold an 
attitude of impressive firmness. The biggest impression he 
could make was certainly made by his application to Parlia- 
ment for a vote of credit to the extent of eleven millions. The 
vote was agreed to after Mr. Gladstone's grave speech without 
a dissentient voice, all contemplated amendments being with- 
drawn. This was one of Mr. Gladstone's remarkable achieve- 
ments in the way of commanding the assent of the House of 
Commons, in which, as the event soon proved, his following 
was by no means secure. A compromise with Russia was 
ultimately arranged, and a delimitation successfully accom- 
plished. 

GLADSTONE AND TENNYSON. 

Before we pass to the finale of the second Gladstone Govern- 
ment we may turn aside for a moment to the holiday which 
Mr. Gladstone took in the autumn of 1883 on board the 
" Pembroke Castle," Tennyson being also of the company. It 
was on this voyage that Mr. Gladstone made a celebrated 
speech, of which one naturally thinks now that the great 
statesman has followed the great poet " across the bar " : 

Mr. Tennyson's life and labour correspond in point of time as nearly as 
possible to my own, but he has worked in a higher field, and his work will 
be more durable; We public men play a part which places us much in 
view of our countrymen, but the words which we speak have wings and 
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fly away and disappear. Your record to-day of the additions which have 
been made to your municipal body may happen to be examined in distant 
times, and some may ask, with regard to the Prime Minister, " Who was 
he, and what did he do ! We know nothing about him." But the Poet 
Laureate has written his own song on the hearts of his countrymen, that 
can never die. 

The friendship between these two great men of the Victorian 
era remained constant, as is well known, until death interrupted 
it. Tennyson's phrase, " I love Mr. Gladstone, but hate his 
Irish policy/ 9 is well known. How abiding was that love may 
be judged from one of the last recorded words of the Poet. A 
few hours before his death, he turned to his son and asked 
" Have I not been walking with Gladstone in the garden and 
showing him my trees ? " 

MB. GLADSTONE AND COMPROMISE. 

It is interesting to note that Tennyson's was one of many 
influences which urged Mr. Gladstone — himself nothing loth 
— to conciliatory tactics in the case of the agitation over the 
County Franchise Bill. The poet in the course of the negotia- 
tions sent the statesman his views in verse : 

Steersman, be not precipitate in thine act 
Of steering, for the river here, my friend, 
Parte in two channels, moving to one end— 
This goes straight forward to the cataract : 

That streams about the bend ; 
But tho' the cataract seems the nearer way, 
Whate'er the crowd on either bank may say, 
Take thou the " bend," 'twill save thee many a day. 

The advice was perhaps hardly needed as yet, for it was 
only in years still to come that Mr. Gladstone — an old man in 
a hurry, as Lord Randolph Churchill put it — showed a fondness 
for short cuts. All through his previous career, Mr. Gladstone's 
preference had been for " bends " and compromise. The 
Prime Minister's reply to the Poet was characteristic. He 
was all for compromise ; it was his opponents who made it 
difficult ; but he would persevere — so long as he could count 
on the " firm and united support of Mends like yourself." 
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THE DEFEAT OF 1885. 

But when once the Reform and Redistribution Bills were 
carried, the forces of disruption which we have traced above 
became too strong for the Government. In the Tory party 
Lord Randolph Churchill was playing for leadership, and was 
ready to climb to power with the aid of the Parnellite members, 
with whom indeed he had established a working alliance in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain was playing much 
the same game among the Liberals. A majority of the 
Cabinet were in favour of renewing the Crimes Act. A 
Radical minority dissented. While this internal feud was 
raging the Government were beaten on the Budget (June 8, 
1885), and Mr. Gladstone's second Administration was at an 
end. 

DT AT THE DEATH. 

Great was the excitement in the House when the numbers 
were announced (264 to 252). "I have tried every form of 
excitement in my time," said Lord Randolph to the present 
writer on the following morning, "from tip-cat to tiger- 
shooting, but I have never been in at anything so exciting as 
last night." But there was at least one man who was entirely 
unmoved by the hurly-burly. That man was Mr. Gladstone* 
It has always been believed, especially on the Liberal side, 
that the Government courted defeat rather than otherwise as a 
way of escape from their manifold perplexities. Mr. Gladstone 
was succeeded in the Premiership by Lord Salisbury, and the 
Queen offered the retiring Minister an earldom— doubtless 
supposing that his fighting days were over. But Mr. Glad- 
stone had other views in mind, and the offer was respectfully 
declined. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

HOME BULB : MB. GLADSTONE'S THIRD AND FOURTH PREMIER- 
SHIPS (1885—1894). 

The Queen's belief that the defeat of Mr. Gladstone in 1885 
marked his final retirement was perhaps shared by Mr. 
Chamberlain. At any rate, while the Tory "Cabinet of 
Caretakers" was in office the Radical leader propounded his 
Unauthorised Programme, in some anonymous articles in The 
ForlnigMy y and made it plain to the* country in a series of 
platform speeches singularly free from that carefully-guarded 
deliberation by which Mr. Gladstone used to puzzle the men in 
the street. His appeals to Nonconformity were a trifle un- 
christian in tone, and his denunciations of capital alienated 
many middle-class voters in the towns, but his programme of 
three acres and a cow served to carry the counties. 

T ' 

THE ELECTION OF 1885. 

Mr. Gladstone's own address to the electors of Mid-Lothian 
(Sept 18, 1885) is a document of the first historical importance. 
Beading it now by the light of subsequent events, one can 
hardly resist the conclusion that the idea of Home Rule for 
Ireland was even then prominent in Mr. Gladstone's mind, but 
at the time it was not thus understood, and Mr. Gladstone had 
the support at the elections of all the moderate men. In his 
first speech at Edinburgh (Nov. 9) he specially appealed for a 
great Liberal majority, able to deal with Irish questions inde- 
pendent of the support of the Irish vote. When the General 
Election was over the Liberal party numbered just less than 
half the House of Commons. The new electors in Ireland had 
given Mr. Parnell 84 followers. The Tory party obviously 
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could not, without an understanding with the Liberals, retain 
control of the House of Commons. On the other hand, if the 
Liberals came into power what were they to do? It was 
impossible, after the Maamtrasna debate, for the Liberal party 
to go back to coercion. It would also clearly have been 
dangerous had Mr. Gladstone propounded a policy which Mr. 
Chamberlain could outbid. Meanwhile it was still the Recess, 
and, so far as the general public knew, Mr. Gladstone at 
Hawarden was engaged only with his books and his axe. 

mr. Gladstone's offer to lord Salisbury. 

The facts were very different. Mr. Gladstone, after a long 
course of meditation, was actively engaged in a policy which 
was destined to rend the Liberal party in twain, and to modify 
profoundly the whole course of British policy. He had asked 
the electors for a majority large enough to enable the Liberal 
party to deal with the Irish question by its own unaided 
strength. The electors had not granted the request, but had 
returned a Parliament in which neither the Tory party, nor the 
Liberal, was in a position so to deal with the question. The 
new circumstances required a new policy. Accordingly in 
December, 1885, Mr. Gladstone opened negotiations with Lord 
>^ Salisbury. He promised his best support to the Tory Premier, 
if his Government would introduce a comprehensive measure of 
Local Self Government for Ireland. Mr. Gladstone recalled — 
as he was able to do from his personal recollections — other 
famous cases in which the Tory party, after having resisted a 
great, proposal up to the moment immediately preceding the 
surrender, then became its official sponsor, and carried it into 
law. If Lord Salisbury were willing to play the same game 
now Mr. Gladstone, negotiating through Mr. Balfour, guar- 
anteed him an amount of Liberal support far more than 
sufficient, as in the cases of Catholic Emancipation and the 
Com Laws, to make up for Orange and Tory defections.. For 
a moment the issue hung in the balance. Lord Carnarvon, 
the Viceroy of Ireland, was favourable, and himself had some 
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negotiations with Mr. Paraell ; bat in the end Mr. Gladstone's 
overtures were rejected, and he fell back upon his second move. 

A BOLT FROM THE BLUE. 

To the general public the feet of these negotiations was 
entirely unknown at the time. Great, therefore, was the 
astonishment when in December, 1885, the rumour spread and 
quickly crystallised itself into a definite statement that Mr. 
Gladstone was contemplating a Home Rule Bill. This bolt 
from the blue — or "Ha warden Kite," as others called it — 
raised a storm of questions, contradictions, and explanations. 
A letter which Mr. Gladstone addressed to the editor of the 
Pall MM Gazette on December 18, 1885, is of great 
interest in this connection : 

My drab Sir, — If conscience and conviction shall bring the Pall Mall 
Gazette and myself upon the same lines at a critical moment, I am Yery 
glad. I look to the Government for action. If such action requires 
negotiation, I hope they will not shrink from it. As for myself I think 
it is my duty, at the present moment, to eschew both ; bat to think, and 
think, and think. Except what I have publicly spoken and written, all 
ideas ascribed to me are, in truth, other people's opinions of my opinions 
as the colours of the rainbow are in us, not in it You are right in think- 
ing 1 should disown the vote imputed to me. — I remain, yours faithfully, 
W. £. Gladstone. 

CONVERSION TO HOME BULB. 

Mr. Gladstone, it will be seen, was " thinking, thinking, 
thinking." Some of the tactical considerations which must 
have occurred to him have already been indicated. Bnt those 
House of Commons reasons, as one may call them, probably 
weighed less with Mr. Gladstone than the great argument 
that Ireland had emphatically declared her will. Eighteen 
years before he had pronounced himself in favour of governing 
Ireland in accordance with Irish ideas. It seemed a logical 
corollary that, if Ireland wished those ideas to be interpreted 
by an Irish Parliament, she should get her way. His half- 
Celtic fervour, his love of historical and constitutional questions , 
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his enthusiasm for oppressed nations — all united to make Mr, 
Gladstone rash into a new departure in Irish policy. 

THE SPLIT IK THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

It is perhaps too soon to make any endeavour to anticipate 
the verdict of history on Mr. Gladstone's conversion. His own 
account of it was given to the world a year later in his 
" History of an Idea. 19 But as to the manner of his making 
the new move, two opinions are hardly possible. It had 
always been his custom to consult Cabinets too frequently and 
colleagues too seldom, and when Parliament met in January 
few of those who had served with him in the late Ministry 
had any notion of what he intended to do. When the new 
Parliament met in January, 1886, the Tory Government was 
defeated on an Amendment to the Address, moved by Mr. 
Jesse Oollings, in favour of allotments. Lord Salisbury 
resigned. On January 29 Sir Henry Ponsonby arrived at Mr. 
Gladstone's house with a message from the Queen. On 
February 1 he kissed hands at Osborne, and was for the third 
time Prime Minister. He was then 76. The task of Cabinet- 
making was not easy. Lord Harrington, Lord Selborne, Lord 
Derby, Lord Northbrook, and Lord Carlingford held aloof. 
So did Sir Henry James and Mr. Courtney. Most serious of 
all was the defection of Mr. Bright. Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir George Trevelyan joined the Cabinet, but resigned before 
the Home Rule Bill was introduced. 



"AN OLD MAN IN A HURRY." 

Even now, if Mr. Gladstone had gone slower, the downfall 
of his Third Administration might possibly have been averted. 
Mr. Gladstone thought quickly, and was free from racial 
prejudice and personal rancour. The average English Liberal 
member thought slowly, and had no particular love for the 
Irishmen who had voted against him and abused his leaders. 
It seemed almost as if Mr. Gladstone wished, by a tour de 
force, to show that his authority still remained intact, for 
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never was the allegiance of a party put to such a severe test. 
Many prudent men urged him to proceed by resolution, so as 
to give people time to think the matter out. 

The feelings at this,period of many-of Mr. Gladstone's oldest 
and best friends were well pat in a letter from Dean Church, to 

Lord Bfe&ford .— * '". 

. . . , i . » % .-i « . •• ..... .•» «. « - •  ' 

It is all very dreary and unhappy just now (April 7, 1886). TheG.O.M. 
persisting in his heroic enterprise in the teeth of everything and every? 
body, sure that he is right, and apparently, dure that he knows best the 
conditions of eaceeap. I oannot conceive how it wilr all- end. But 
whether he is^ right or not; there is something to me unspeakably pathetic 
in his aohtude. ' " ' 

, w .!. w ; ... THE FIRST BOMB. JtTJLE BILL. 

" Into particulars of the first Home Rule Billwe"need not 
enter, ar the controversy Will be fresh in Everybody's ihinct. 
The exclusion of the Msh members from Westminster alienated 
Mr.'Chamberlain and many " Radical Imperialists." The high 
terms 'Offered to Irish landlords In the accotripanying Land Bill 
\jtere very unpopular in the. country. "But the Government 
went on, Confident either of carrying the Bill, or of being 
defeated by so small a majority as to make a subsequent Vote 
of Confidence possible, aftd tbfeii to'haiig the question xtp for a 
second atterrijfl; later OH. But such hopes were rudely dashed 
when qa the earjy tiaoriiifig.of Jtuiel, the BiH'was thrown out 
by a majority of 80* 

THE ELECTION, QF r 1886. .,_..., ,.„, . 

Mr. Glads tone, immediately advised the Queen to dissolve 
Parliament. Her Majesty very naturally demurred to a second 
dissolution within seven mohths. But Mr. Gladstone insisted, 
and on June 26 Parliament was dissolved. i There- can be no 
question that this forcing of ihe' pace 1 was disastrous. The 
British, elector* moves slowly. He was -suddenly asked t-Go* 
sanction what he had previously been taught to denounce. At 
the same time popular forces, such as that of Mr. Bright, wefce 
now Arrayed against Mr. Gladstone. The result was not 
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rirfpriring."' Wtfeftthe elections closed there was a majority of 
Hr*&ba&'boih i Wi' , uSt mdBtoM;'ancl £ord *SaliiBnry 
returned to^er." " "' ' ' ' ""' r 

J mt:* ' """• ' *• • " • '• v ** : '» V s * ,,v *' ' : "i» ' * f * ''" i" i 

Inere now commenced one of the most extraordinary, and, at 
the same time, one of the most patnetic periods - in Mr, Gladr 
stone 8 long and eventful career. As Mr. Russell well savs :— 

Mr. QUifetoiw, B^w se v«nty-8ixy«st« x)id-, entered o« so^ extraordinary 
course of physical and intellectual efforts, with voice and pen, in 
Parliament and on the platform, on behalf of the cause, defeated but not 
abandoned, of self-government for Ireland. The exuberance of bodily and 
mental 'activity; the fertility of ar^mentative rcsodrce, and the copious- 
ness of rhetoric which he threw into the enterprise, would have been 
remarkable at any sta&e of 1 hispublic life ; continued into his eighty-third 
year they are little less than miraculous. 

The defeat of his hop^s in 1886 seemed fo give him a new 
lease of life, and fresh buoyancy of spirit. He was convinced 
of the goodness and even saeredness of his cause, and he awaited 
with sanguine assurance its slow but sure development :— *', 

A great man (who was crowned one day) » , 

Imagined a great Deed ; 
He shaped it out of cloud and clay, 
He touched it finely till the seed 
' Possessed the flowers : from heart and brain 

, He fed it with large thoughts humane, . .- . » 

. To help a peopWs need. • . • -, 

, . ' But he stood sad before the sun  : »  

(The peoples felt- their- fate). « . , 

" The world is many — I am one ; 

My great Deed was too great. 
God's fruit of justice ripens slow ; 
,i < •• i ! - . Mtn's «ouls ore. ftuwrow. ; 'let them grow. 

; ^y i brqthers, i we.muftwait ,, : .; ;, ..;/>;-.,; u< i 



r,v- i 



' Arf'Mr. Ghdstone himself oface said,' "Thieve that what 
binds me to political life id justice to Ireland, atiA not cmly to 
political but physical life." He went hither and thither 
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through the country rallying the defeated party, and winning 
back wavering Liberals who, in 1886, had been taken by 
surprise. He turned to the study of Irish history with in- 
domitable vigour, and in every stage of the long controversy 
more than held his own. In 1889, when thePigott conspiracy 
was exposed, and when a renewed period of coercion had dis- 
gusted the electors, victory seemed to be sight. The by- 
elections had been extraordinarily favourable, and it looked as 
if Great Britain were almost converted. But Mr. Gladstone 
had two foes against him — Fate and the Septennial Act. 

THE PARNELL CRISIS. 

The blow of Fate fell in November, 1890, when the O'Shea 
divorce case put Mr. Parnell in a very odious light. Noncon- 
formist opinion in England was horrified. Catholic opinion in 
Ireland was outraged. For a time it was hoped that Mr. 
Parnell would take the prudent course of retiring for a while. 
But he insisted on being re-elected Leader of the Irish Party. 
The next day (Nov. 26) the public was electrified by seeing in 
the papers an open letter from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Morley, 
declaring that Mr. ParnelTs continuance in the leadership 
" would not only place many hearty and effective friends of the 
Irish cause in a position of great embarrassment, but would 
render my retention of the leadership of the Liberal party, 
based as it has been mainly upon the prosecution of the Irish 
cause, almost a nullity." The restrained and cautious terms 
of Mr. Gladstone's letter to Mr. Morley gave little idea of the 
painful impression which the proceedings in the Divorce Court 
had made on Mr. Gladstone's mind. He, like everybody else, 
had been given to understand — on the authority of Mr. 
Parnell's personal declarations — that the Irish leader would 
come out of the Divorce Court as triumphantly as out of the 
Commission Court. Mr. Gladstone was firmly persuaded of 
this when he received Mr. Parnell at Hawarden in the pre- 
ceding December. Into the subsequent history of this 
wretched business we need not enter. Mr. Parnell's reluctance 
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to own himself defeated amazed the Liberal leader, who ex- 
claimed at the time to the writer of these lines, that " the 
spectacle of such a man wriggling like a worm at the end of a 
hook is unexampled in political history.' 9 

THE TASK OF SISYPHUS. 

The Parnell crisis was a terrible blow to the cause of Home 
Rule. It divided the ranks of the Irish Nationalists, and this 
division reacted most unfavourably on British opinion. Mr. 
Parnell had been raised almost to the rank of a hero. His fall 
in public estimation was proportionate to his previous eleva- 
tion. The strength of the Home Rule cause lay largely in the 
unity of Nationalist sentiment. When Nationalists were 
divided among themselves, and faction was preferred to 
principle, the Home Rule cause lost much of its impetus. 
Mr. Gladstone himself remained undaunted, but sometimes 
moments of despondency came to him. " For years, 9 ' he said, 
one day, " I have been rolling the stone up hill, and now the 
Irish themselves are rolling it down again." 

THE NEWCASTLE PROGRAMME. 

In the period that followed is included the birth of the New- 
castle Programme — for some items of which Mr. Gladstone, it 
is believed, had no very strong liking. It may be here stated 
that there is little or no exaggeration in the story that Mr. 
Gladstone never saw the programme till within a few minutes 
or so of his making his great Newcastle speech. He certainly 
knew nothing of it till after he arrived in Newcastle. Mr. 
Gladstone's speech in endorsement of the programme was very 
characteristic in its skilful and humorous play with the claims 
of Scotch aud Welsh Disestablishment to priority of treat- 
ment, its guarded adoption of the principle of payment of 
members, and its equally guarded utterances on the ticklish 
eight hoars question. 
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THE ELECTION OF 1892. 

It was in 1891 also that Mr. Gladstone delivered his famous 
speech to the delegates to the Rural Conference in London. 
Bat the Irish question was still first and foremost with him, 
and in the popular meetings of this period none was more to 
his own mind than that in June, 1892, at the house of Dr. 
• Guinness8 Rogers, when he tackled the Ulster question in reply 
the appeal of the Irish Nonconformists. In all these demon- 
strations Mr. Gladstone's hold on the affections of the country 
was manifest, and at the General Election of 1892 the followers 
of his Home Rule policy were returned from the United 
Kingdom in a majority of 40 against the combination of Con- 
servatives and Dissentient Liberals. It seemed as if at length 
the wish of the Liberals at Newcastle had been gratified, and 
as if Home Rule were indeed to be conducted to a complete 
and satisfactory issue. 

THE CHESTER OUTRAGE. 

One incident, in a sense connected with the electoral cam- 
paign of 1892, it is necessary to recall here, so important were 
the influences upon his health which may .probably be 
attributed to that event. At the setting out on this memorable 
and, as it proved, final Midlothian campaign, Mr. Gladstone 
made a speech at Chester. A woman in the crowded streets 
threw a gingerbread-nut at the statesman, and this struck 
him full in the eye. A painful injury was inflicted, in spite of 
which Mr. Gladstone courageously delivered his speech and 
subsequently went through the whole of his Midlothian work. 
But for a long time the injured eye was under treatment, and 
it is not improbable that there may have been 6ome connection 
between that injury and the visual troubles and facial neuralgia 
from which Mr. Gladstone afterwards so long suffered. There 
never was any failure in his mental alertness, but the failure of 
sight and hearing had, no small share in the curtailment of a 
political career which, even in his 85th year* the cation was 
so unwilling to see him relinquish. 
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the second home rule bill. 

On February 14th, 1893, for the second time in his life and 
in his fourth Premiership, Mr. Gladstone introduced to the 
House of Commons a Bill for the better government of Ireland, 
not differing from his former measure in. the Vital principle, but 
containing some important variations in detail that had been 
foreshadowed in the discussions of years. Notably there was 
a provision for the retention of Irish members in reduced 
numbers and for Imperial purposes only. We reproduce on the 
following page an interesting autograph which Mr. Gladstone 
gave to the present writer. It is the first of 'a fefr sheets of 
notes prepared for Ms speech. The notes were written in Mr. 
Gladstone's own handwriting, and in unusually large characters 
(here reduced in Scale), for now he found it difficult to see 
clearly in the House of Commons. ~ 

The prolonged struggle in the 'Commons' over this second 
Home Kale Bill need only be recalled for the purpose of re- 
calling with 1 it: the marvellous patience* And persistence which 
were exhibited by Mr. Gladstone throughout the whole lenjgth of 
that "unexampled debate, lasting for eighty days. Everybody 
kritfws how tne Bill, sanctioned on its second reading by a 
House of Commons majority <Jf 43^ 'arid passed on its third 
reading by 34, was thrown out by the Lords after" a fetf days 
debate.  " •' ' "• i-.»'.' " 

ME. GLADSTONE'S RETIRlitfENtf. 

Tfce subsequent course of political events is closely con- 
nected with the subject of Mr. Gladstone's retirement, ,an4 the 
time has not yet arrived for telling the whole truth about 
that event. When the Bill was thrown out, Mr. Gladsijonja i#, 
the country strongly denounced the action of the Peers, but he 
did not dissolve upon their decision. He went on in an 
autumn session with the other important measures, also in- 
volving serious conflict with the, House, of Lords, and. conse- 
quently no light burden upon Mr. Gladstone, who was at this 
time suffering more than ever from the condition of his 
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eyesight. His Cabinet was against dissolution. What Mr. 
Gladstone's own views were, it will be for the memoirs of the 
future to disclose. One thing is obvious. Mr. Gladstone was 
kept alive, to use his own words, only by the hope of settling 
the Home Rule question. At the time when, the second Home 
Rule Bill was lost, he was 84, and the infirmities of old 
age were at last growing upon him. An immediate dissolution 
might conceivably have rendered the dream of his later life 
possible of fulfilment. An indefinite postponement of the 
dissolution made it impossible. Thus the strongest tie which 
kept Mr. Gladstone to public life was broken. 

HIS FAILING EYESIGHT. 

At the beginning of 1894 Mr. Gladstone went to Biarritz. 
He had frequently mentioned to the Cabinet that causes in 
their nature permanent might at any moment interrupt his 
tenure of office, and there was an idea that after a successful 
operation he might return. Before Mr. Gladstone left Eng- 
land an important statement was made to his colleagues, but 
no definite intimation of a final decision to resign at any 
stated time had been given. The notion adopted in some 
quarters that he was hurried or hustled out by his colleagues 
or by anybody else is foolish in the extreme. During his stay 
at Biarritz the gravity of Mr. Gladstone's impaired eyesight 
increased rapidly. One day he took out an Herodotus. He 
had taken the same author with him on his holiday in the 
the preceding year, and the old historian had given him much 
delight. The printed page was the same, but he found he 
could no longer read it with the same facility. Time had 
struck a blow in one of his tenderest parts. 

▲ EUMOUE AND ITS DENIAL. 

It was at this moment that The Pall MM Gazette announoed 
(Jan. 81) that Mr. Gladstone intended to resign immediately. 
Mr. Gladstone was at once bombarded with telegrams of 
inquiry. The nature of his reply was matter for long and 
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anxious consideration. Some have hazarded the conjecture 
that the announcement was in some pait the cause of its sub- 
sequent fulfilment. For the time, however, what Mr. Gladstone 
did was to send through Sir Algernon West a reply which 
stated with the nicest precision the then truth of the case: 
This was Sir Algernon West's authorised communication : 

The statement that Mr. Gladstone has definitely decided or has decided 
at all on resigning office is untrue. It is true that for many months past 
his age and the condition of his sight and hearing have in his judgment 
made relief from public cares desirable, and that accordingly his tenure of 
office has been at any moment liable to interruption from these causes, in 
their nature permanent. It remains exactly as it has been. He is 
ignorant of the course which events important to the nation may take even 
during the remainder of the present Session, and he has not said or done 
anything which could in any degree restrain his absolute freedom and that 
of his colleagues with regard to the performance of arduous duties now 
lying or likely to lie before them. 

mr. Gladstone's last cabinet council. 

When Mr. Gladstone returned from Biarritz, His friends 
were not unprepared for what happened. There was a 
meeting of the Cabinet on February 28, and on the next day 
Lord Rosebery, who was then on his way to visit the Prince of 
Wales at Sandringhatn, was hurriedly summoned to the Queen 
at Windsor. At the meeting of the Cabinet on February 28, 
Lord Kimberley and Sir William Harconrt had, on behalf of 
their colleagues, given utterance to their feelings towards 
their great chief. Of Mr. Gladstone's reply, the last words, 
" God bless you all," spoken, as has been told, with a strong, 
deep, well-remembered voice, and with all the fervour of a 
mind accustomed to give to every word a full value, greatly 
moved his colleagues. 

HIS PARTING WITH THE QUEEN. 

On March 3rd, Mr. Gladstone attended the Privy Council at 
Windsor for the last time in his capacity of First Lord of the 
Treasury and Lord Privy Seal, and at its close he had aa 
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apdienoe with her Majesty and tendered his resignation. At 
this historic council Mr. Gladstone's colleagues present were 
Lord Kimberley, Lord Spencer, Lord Eipon, and Sir William 
Haroonrt. Mr. Gladstone's friend Lord 4 Acton was in atten- 
dance on the Queen that day as Lord-in- Waiting. The Court 
Circular announcement of the acceptance of Mr. Gladstone's 
resignation was in these terms : 

After the Council the Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone had an audience of 
the Queen' and tendered his resignation, which was graciously accepted by 
her Majesty. 

The Queen has summoned the Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Secretary of 
State for Foreign affairs, and offered him the post of Prime Minister 
vacated by the Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P. 

The Earl of Rosebery has accepted the offer. 

There was much comment npon the coldness of this official 
parting with a statesman who had been one of her Majesty's 
Ministers as early as 1841, and had four times been her chief 
Minister* It was given out that her Majesty had privately 
suggested honours to Mr. Gladstone, which the great statesman 
had declined. < 

LAST SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT. 

This is the fitting place, perhaps, to recall the fact that the 
last speech of Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons was 
one in which the issue with the House of Lords was definitely 
and powerfully stated. The House of Lords and the House of 
Commons were in vital difference on two points. One was the 
question of the population which should determine the right 
of a parish to its own separate parish council. The Commons 
had fixed 200 : the House of Lords insisted on interfering in 
this question of local self-government, and fixed 800. The 
other point of difference related to the control of village 
charities. Mr. Gladstone accepted the Lords' amendments with 
a determination to obtain their reversal when opportunity 
offered, and with a 

sorrowful declaration that the differences, not of a temporary or casual 
nature merely, bat differences of conviction, differences of prepossession, 
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differences of mental habit, and differences of fundamental tendency 
between the House of Lords and the House of Commons appear to hare 
reached a development such as to create a state of things of which we are 
compelled to say that, in our judgment, it cannot continue. ... la 
some way or other a solution will have to be found for this tremendous 
contrariety and incessant conflict upon matters of high principles and 
profound importance between the representatives of the people and those 
who fill a nominated Chamber. 

These were among the last words in the House of Commons 
of Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister and member of Parliament. 
In the division taken on this occasion 87 of Mr. Gladstone's 
supporters, who had vociferously cheered his speech, but could 
not vote to acquiesce in the Lords 1 amendments, left his side, 
and the curious scene was witnessed of Mr. Gladstone's last vote 
being recorded with a lobbyful of opponents. In subsequent 
divisions — before his final leave of Parliament was taken — 
Mr. Gladstone was paired. Only a few men knew the historic 
significance of the scene of March 1. Among them were 
Lord Roeebery and Lord Spencer, who looked on from the 
Peers' Gallery. Soon after Mr. Gladstone vanished for ever 
from the place which he had adorned for so many years. 



CHAPTER XV. 

a IN THE EVENING OF HIS DAYS " — HOME LIFE AT HA WARDEN. 

(1894—1898.) 

A few weeks after his retirement Mr. Gladstone underwent 
an operation for cataract in the right eye. Mr. Nettleship, 
assisted by Mr. Lawford and Dr. Habershon, removed the 
cataract on May 24th without chloroform or any anaasthetic, 
Mr. Gladstone displaying great fortitude and strength and the 
surgeons delighting in the success of the operation. Intense 
public sympathy and interest, as usual, followed the bulletins 
of the doctors, the Prince and Princess of Wales and the Duke 
and Duchess of York taking the lead in the general congratu- 
lation upon the successful endurance of the ordeal. 

HOME LIFE AT HAWABDEN. 

Mr. Gladstone now retired to his "Temple of Peace" at 
Hawarden, and here we may diverge to give some account of 
his home and home life. Hawarden Castle and Hawarden 
Park were the Mecca of Gladstonianism, and Mr. Gladstone 
may almost be said to have lived in a glasshouse. The 
simplicity and dignity of his home life, the serenity of his 
domestic relations, were appreciable factors in the hold which he 
obtained over the hearts of his fellow countrymen. When Mr. 
Gladstone married, his father-in-law, Sir Stephen Glynne, was 
in somewhat difficult circumstances. Mr. Gladstone bought 
some of the land, and until Sir Stephen's death, the two 
generations lived under the same roof. Hawarden remained 
to the end Mr. Gladstone's home, and his life there presented a 
remarkable uniformity. In this aspect of it, Mr. Gladstone's 
life fulfilled the ideal of the poet Wordsworth : " it was true to 
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the kindred points of heaven and home." The day began with 

church service. Since the year 1842 it was his regular habit 

to appear at church, three-quarters of a mile off, at 8.30 for 

morning service. Nothing but illness ever prevented him from 

attending this service. Mr. Gladstone's walk to church was 

always taken in solitude, and even in times when he was over 

eighty he would never take even a cup of tea before church. 

His habit of reading the lessons, of which so much has been 

heard, grew out of his desire to relieve an over-worked clergy 

in a large and scattered parish. On Sundays Mr. Gladstone 

went to church at least twice. As he used to put it himself, 

he thought nothing of " oners." After breakfast Mr. Gladstone 

went to his library — the Temple of Peace it has been called — 

where he remained all the morning. The room has been often 

described. It contained three writing tables — one at which 

Mrs. Gladstone wrote ; the other two were Mr. Gladstone's, 

being devoted respectively to " literature " and " politics." At 

luncheon Mr. Gladstone used for many years to drink beer. A 

glass or two of claret at dinner, and sometimes a glass of port, 

that nectar of orators, were his ordinary stimulants. Mr. 

Gladstone, like General Ignatieff, never smoked. He belonged 

to the older school, which acquired its habits at a time when 

tobacco smoking was regarded as somewhat vulgar. Hence 

neither pipe, cigar, or cigarette was ever to be seen between his 

lips. In the afternoon Mr. Gladstone took a walk in the grounds, 

and if the weather was propitious usually engaged in his 

favourite "pastime." With coat off and equipped for the 

fray, it was splendid to watch the vigorous and telling strokes 

with which he attacked the hapless tree. Mr. Gladstone dined 

at eight o'clock, he retired early, and shortly after ten o'clock 

his day's labours were over. 

THE GRAND OLD WOODCUTTER. 

Mr. Gladstone's exploits as a feller of trees are very familiar. 
The World once gave a good description of them : 
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Tn this occupation his son, the excellent Rector of Hawarden, is an 
admirable " second " to his energetic father. Much talk and some odd 
moralising have been extracted from the arboricidal tastes of the Master of 
Hawarden ; but he ought surely to find favour in the eyes of Mr. Raskin 
for doing work which is really useful. There are trees and to spare in the 
park, and in laying the axe to the bole of some of them the owner is getting 
magnificent exercise out of useful toil. In wood-cutting (UshahilU so little 
does the lord of the soil look like himself that he has often been accosted 
by "practical" hands, and received, meekly as is his wont, a lesson from 
them, the practical hand remaining all the while ignorant of the manner 
of man he was addressing. 

THE POLITICS OP WOOD-CUTTING. 

• " We are very proud of our trees," said Mr. Gladstone once 
to a party of excursionists from Lancashire, " and are there- 
fore getting anxious, as the beech has already shown symptoms 
of decay. We set great store by our trees." " Why, then," 
roared a Lancashire lad, " do you cut 'em down as you do ? " 
" We cut down that we may improve. We remove rottenness 
that we may restore health by letting in air and light. As a 
good Liberal, you ought to understand that." Lancashire set 
up a roar of delight, and the discomfited interrogator came in 
for many a fleer from his companions. 

"IN THE EVENING OP HIS DAYS." 

During the years of his final retirement at Hawarden, the 
more active of Mr. Gladstone's pursuits had to be abandoned — 
a drive or a gentle walk taking the place of a long constitutional 
or an afternoon with the axe ; but for the rest his life* was 
ordered on the old model, and with the same regularity and in- 
dustry. It has been thought by some of his family that the 
years of his final retirement, previous to the failing of his 
powers of reading, were one of the happiest periods of his life. 
He had interests to attend to which had never yet had sufficient 
time to devote himself ; and without delay, and without 
looking back, he plunged into them as happy as a child. The 
two subjects which occupied Mr. Gladstone most closely during 

* h 2 
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bis last years were the study of Bishop Butler and St. Deiniol's 
Library, Mr. Gladstone's foundation, which passed formally 
into the hands of trustees on January 1st, 1896. 

AT WORK ON BISHOP BUTLBB. 

The outcome of Mr. Gladstone's work on Bishop Butler was 
an elaborate edition, and a volume of "subsidiary studies." 
As an illustration— as pathetic as it is striking — of the 
thoroughness with which the octogenarian devoted himself to 
the work, we may mention that he compiled the whole of an 
elaborate index entirely with his own hand. On the evenings 
of the indexing days he confessed himself in so far beaten by 
his work that he required an antidote of particularly light 
reading, and renewed old friendships after dinner by plunging 
into u Robinson Crusoe" and "The Arabian Nights." On 
the whole, Mr. Gladstone's work on Butler is likely to take 
rank as the best of literary performances. 

" ST. deiniol's." 

The other occupation of Mr. Gladstone's closing years 
was equally characteristic. St. Deiniol's is a clerical hostel, 
attached to a Theological and General Library. The idea of 
making over to some institution for the use of the nation his 
rich store of books had for many years been in Mr. Gladstone's 
mind. He collected books from all quarters — in the case of 
large orders, it was observed, requesting the secondhand book- 
sellers to give him discount. Almost every day at Hawarden 
Mr. Gladstone used to look over a number of bookseller's 
catalogues, and there were certain subjects — witchcraft, 
strange religions, duelling, gypsies, epitaphs, the ethics of 
marriage, Homer, Shakespeare, Dante — which were sure of 
getting an order. For first editions he had no special 
appreciation, nor for wonderful or elaborate bindings. His 
copy of the Odyssey had been re-bound several times, aa he 
preferred always to use the same copy. His favourite books 
Mr. Gladstone kept at the Castle ; but when once the Trust 
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Deed was signed, the books there retained became, as a notice 

in Mr. Gladstone's own handwriting first explained, "The 

Castle section of St. Deiniol's Library." The selection and 

arrangement of the books gave Mr. Gladstone the greatest 

pleasure. He carried most of the volumes from the Castle to 

St. Deiniol's himself. He designed the shelves ; planned all 

i the arrangements, and was very proud of his space-saving 

i expedients. One of the rooms was named by Mr. Gladstone 

j the Divinity Boom ; the other, the Humanity Boom. Dr. 

i Bollinger's portrait hangs over one of the doors, and a small 

i terra-cotta medallion of Cardinal Manning was hung up by 

I Mr. Gladstone himself against one of the shelves on which 

\ works on Roman Catholicism have their places. The nature 

j of the Trust, as defined by Mr. Gladstone, was very charac* 

I teristic, and a recital of it may fitly conclude these paragraphs. 

i It was intended 

t to form a library and institution, to be called St. Deiniol's Library, which 

library and institution is to be for the promotion of Divine harmony in the 
sense put upon those words by the Church of England, with which Church 
the Settler, believing that she will be always faithful to her trust, hereby 
provides that the Foundation is always to be in connection. 

"ABROWS OF THE CHASE." 

In such laborious and yet peaceful fashion did Mr. Glad- 
stone pass the evening of his days. It was long, however, 
before the public reconciled itself to the disappearance of Mr. 
Gladstone from the political scene ; and even the knowledge 
of the venerable statesman's failing sight and desire to devote 
what remained to studies of a non-political nature did not 
protect him from appeals to pronounce opinions on every 
occasion when there was a natural curiosity to know what in 
any given circumstances Mr. Gladstone would have said or 
done. Nor for a time — no, nor till the end of life — was even 
Mr. Gladstone's splendid self-restraint equal to an entire with* 
drawal from the interests of a long political life. He was 
by habitual courtesy liable any day to break out with an 
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expression of opinion on some question of the hour. This 
onoe or twice proved not a little embarrassing to the colleagues 
with whom he had left the government of the country and 
the leadership of the Liberal party. Conspicuously, a letter to 
Lord Turing on the Gothenburg system startled the local 
optionists, whose remedy for intemperance was declared in 
effect to be little better than an imposture if it was to stand 
alone. On the Disestablishment question, also, Mr. Gladstone 
was not able to resist declaration-making. Above all, on 
foreign policy in the East — the most troublesome legacy left 
to his successors — his language when he found himself finally 
in a position of greater freedom and less responsibility, was 
exceedingly emphatic. Indirectly, Mr. Gladstone's interven- 
tion in this field had the result of furnishing the cause, or at 
least the occasion, for Lord Rosebery's resignation of the 
Liberal leadership. On the Irish question, one of his most 
memorable interventions was the highly useful (but unfor- 
tunately unsuccessful) one of January, 1895, when he pointed 
out to a deputation of Irish- Americans at Hawarden that dis- 
cord necessarily meant the postponement of the Irish claims, 
and that a reunion of Irish Nationalists was imperative. This 
opinion was reiterated as recently as St. Patrick's Day 
last, when in the midst of his own suffering he sent to 
Mr. Dillon " a word of sympathy for the banquet " on 
that day, and showed the constancy of his own faith in 
these words : " Your cause is in your own hands. If 
Ireland is disunited her cause so long remains hopeless. If, 
on the contrary, she knows her own mind, and is one 
in spirit, that cause is irresistible. Striking testimony was 
given to the enduring influence of Mr. Gladstone on the 
opinion of the world by the message from The New York Worlds 
apropos of the Venezuelan difficulty and its threatening in- 
fluence on our relations with the United States. "In the 
American mind, 9 ' Mr. Gladstone was told, "you, more than 
any score of other men, and more than the Government, 
epitomise British people. A word of peace and fellowship 
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from you will aid to check clamour, soothe passions, encourage 
sober thought, and may avert a calamity." The "soothing 
word " sent by Mr. Gladstone was " common sense," and the 
common sense which he counselled ultimately prevailed. 

MB. GLADSTONE AND ARMENIA. 

As late as September, 1896, Mr. Gladstone was able to 
address for three-quarters of an hour, with much of his old 
vigour and eloquence, a great meeting of the citizens of 
Liverpool, to which he was drawn by the strength of his 
feelings on the Armenian question. At that time, although 
Mr. Gladstone had not hesitated to use the strongest possible 
language about the Sultan, to whom he gave the name of 
" The Great Assassin," it was felt that the deadlock in the 
East required every evidence obtainable that Lord Salisbury's 
protests were backed by the indignation of the whole British 
people. Mr. Gladstone on the Liverpool platform, therefore, 
was closely associated with Sir Arthur Forwood and with other 
Tories. Mr. Gladstone continued almost to the last to dis- 
charge his conscience on Eastern affairs by letters to corre- 
spondents. Every now and then the public was charmed with 
speeches of domestic interest, delivered at Hawarden or on 
some other local scene, small culture and Welsh music being 
among his favourite themes. During the Diamond Jubilee 
celebrations he received at Hawarden a number of the Colonial 
Premiers. The interview was private, but it gave great 
gratification to those who were invited, and it is not to be 
supposed that the impressions of the aged statesman then 
carried away to the Colonies have not been noted down for 
future generations to see. 

FAREWELLS AT HAWARDEN. 

The story of Mr. Gladstone's illness has been told in an 
earlier chapter of this book. He had said in one of his latest 
speeches : " With Hawarden, if it please God, my last 
acquaintance with the light and with the air is likely to be 
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connected." It had so pleased God. That the end was to 
come in the manner Mr. Gladstone himself wished was the 
only alleviation of the public pain in view of the pathetic 
spectacle. His daughter at a Sunday school meeting at 
Sandycroft, acknowledging the numerous messages which 
helped the family so greatly in their sorrow, said he was 
patiently awaiting the Master's call without a murmur or 
complaint. Among the touching farewells of these latest days 
was that which he exchanged with his old University, Oxford. 
The correspondence will be here fittingly reprinted at the close 
of a memoir which has traced his connection with the ancient 
University. The Vice-Chancellor, the Provost of Queen's 
College, wrote this letter : — 

Queen's College, Oxford, April 26, 1898. 

Deab Mr. Gladstone, — At yesterday's meeting of the Hebdomadal 
Council, the first held this term, an unanimous wish was expressed that I 
should convey to you the message of our profound sorrow and affection at 
the sore trouble and distress which you are called upon to endure. 

While we join in the universal regret with which the nation watches the 
dark cloud which has fallen upon the evening of a great and impressive 
life, we believe that Oxford may lay claim to a deeper and more intimate 
share in this sorrow. 

Your brilliant career in our University, your long political connection 
with it, and your fine scholarship, kindled in this place of ancient learning, 
have linked you to Oxford by no ordinary bond, and we cannot but hope 
that you will receive with satisfaction this expression of deep-seated 
kindliness and sympathy from us. 

We pray that the Almighty may support you and those near and dear to 

you in this trial, and may lighten the load of suffering which you bear 

with such heroic resignation. — Believe me, dear Mr. Gladstone, yours most 

truly and sorrowfully, 

J. R. Magrath, Vice-Chancellor. 

Mr. Gladstone, no longer able to write his own reply, sent 
by his daughter the following answer :— 

Hawarden Castle, April 27, 1898. 

Dear Mb. Vice-Chancellor, — 1 have been able this morning to read to 

Mr. Gladstone your letter conveying the message of the Hebdomadal 

Council He listened most attentively to the whole letter, and bade me 

say : " There is no expression of Christian sympathy that I value more 
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than that of the ancient University of Oxford, the God-fearing and God- 
sustaining University of Oxford. I served her, perhaps mistakenly, but to 
the best of my ability. My most earnest prayers are hers to the uttermost 
and to the last." — Believe me, yours faithfully, Helen Gladstone, 
Secretary. 

As a typical public allusion to the great man's deathbed, we 
may also reproduce the eloquent words of Canon Scott Holland 
at St. Paul's Cathedral, words which found an echo in every 
heart: — 

There is one for whom I would beg your prayers, to whom, 
though he hunger for it, death will not come. The greatest 
Churchman of our day lies at Hawarden with masterful eyes 
almost closed, stricken- and bruised, with the strength of an old lion, 
as it were, sore wounded. He needs all the nation's prayers, for the 
ays go hard with him. He is called to bear what is well-nigh intolerable 
to him. After so long he can but witness to his unfaltering faith in the 
name of Jesus, and in the powers of his Church. His life is spent now in 
benedictions to those whom he leaves behind in this world, and in thanks* 
giving to God, to whom he rehearses over and over again day after day 
Newman's hymn of austere and splendid adoration : 

Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
And in the depths be praise ; 
In all His works most wonderful, 
Most sure in all His ways. 

Pray for him that he may be granted, in quiet, his desired release. 

THE SECRET OF A NOBLE LIFE. 

We can best conclude our memoir of Mr. Gladstone by 
applying to himself some words which he applied a generation 
ago to others : — 

In the sphere of common experience, we see some human beings live 

and die, and furnish by their life no special lessons visible to man, but 

only that general teaching, in elementary and simple forms, which is 

derivable from every particle of human histories. Others there have been 

who, from the time when their young lives first, as it were, peeped over 

the horizon, seemed at once to — 

Flame in the forehead of the morning sky 

—whose lengthening years have been but one growing splendour and who 

at last — 

. . . . leave a lofty name, 

A light, a landmark, on the cliffs of fame. 
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And what, it may bo asked, was the secret of it all — of this 
long life of service consecrated to noble ends ? We will answer 
the question in the words of one of those who loved him 
best : — 

It wiU, I trust, not be thought presumptuous if I venture to answer 
that the secret is to be found in the words recently written by him to a 
young American inquirer. " All I write, and all I think, and all I hope, 
is based upon the Divinity of our Lord, the one central hope of our poor 
wayward race.*' 

In front of Mr. Gladstone's bed at Hawarden hangs an 
illuminated text : " Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Thee." On that text Mr. Gladstone's life 
was a noble commentary. 



CHAPTEB XVI. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 

I am not sure that any man ever impressed me so much as 
Mr. Gladstone did. I am now speaking of the man himself, 
and of his conversation — not of the great things he had done 
and the great speeches he had made. These will tell for them- 
selves in history. But those who never met Mr. Gladstone in 
private have lost much that would be absolutely necessary to 
complete even their historical knowledge of the man. There 
were two men whose personality impressed me almost as much 
as that of Mr. Gladstone ; but I had not nearly so many 
opportunities of studying either as I had of studying Mr. Glad- 
scone. One was Prince Bismarck — whom I met only twice — 
the other was the late Prince Napoleon. Now, if ever there 
was a dead failure it was the career of the late Prince Napoleon, 
and yet he left on almost all' who met him — on me certainly — 
the impression of a most commanding personality — the im- 
pression of a man of genius. But I think on the whole that no 
man ever impressed me quite so much as I have been impressed 
over and over again by Mr. Gladstone. What was the principal 
element of that wonderful charm? Probably it was to be 
found in Mr. Gladstone's inexhaustible and all-pervading 
sympathy. Everything in life had an interest for him. — Mb. 
Justin McCarthy, M.P. 

It has often been said that Mr. Gladstone domineered over 
his colleagues in the Cabinet, and that his were one-man 
Governments. That was not confirmed by my own experience. 
He showed a consideration and a deference to the opinions of 
his colleagues that often surprised me. He many times ex- 
pressed to me his admiration for Sir Robert Peel, not only as 
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the greatest of Parliamentarians, but as the ablest administrator 
of the Government as a whole whom the country had ever had. 
He told me that on one occasion he was sitting next Sir Robert 
Peel in the House of Commons, and, being about to rise to reply 
in the debate, he turned to his chief and said : " Shall I be 
short and 'concise ? " " No," was the reply, " be long and 
diffuse. It is all important in the House of Commons to state 
your case in many different ways, so as to produce the effect on 
men of many ways of thinking." A diffuseness of style thus 
inculcated by a great master detracted somewhat from the 
literary quality of his speeches, but in no way from their effect 
when 'delivered in the House of Commons with great charm 
and grace of manner and with infinite variety of illustration. — 
Et. Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre. 

Recalling memories of Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons, it is difficult to fix upon his finest speech, or 
determine the particular epoch at which he towered loftiest as 
a Parliamentarian. I fancy that when posterity comes to sit 
in judgment on this marvellous career it will hit upon that 
prolonged Bradlaugh episode as one which brought out to 
fullest extent the nobility of his nature, the power and beauty 
of his eloquence. The situation was peculiarly trying. To 
have Mr. Gladstone standing shoulder to shoulder with an 
avowed Atheist, whilst Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry 
Wolff, and Mr. John Gorst stood up in avowed championship 
of Christianity, is a situation that would be comic if it had 
not proved tragic. Faced by an incensed and unscrupulous 
Opposition, weakened by desertions from his own ranks, un- 
comfortable in the contiguity of the man in whom he for the 
moment found the representative of justice and right, Mr. 
Gladstone rose to the fullest height of his matchless powers. 
For loftiness of tone, for beauty of diction, for persuasiveness 
of argument, his speech on the second reading of the Affirma- 
tion Bill, brought in in 1883, stands in the front rank of the 
long procession of majestic orations.— H. W. Ltjcy. 
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Mr. Gladstone's mental alertness is a quality so well known 
that I need not dwell on it, though I had plenty of opportu- 
nities of observing it at close quarters in the session of 1893. 
Perhaps it is a quality which others may have had in the same 
perfection ; but there was one in respect of which I am convinced 
that he stood quite alone, and that was his faculty of con- 
centration. He himself, I believe, the most modest of human 
beings, specified it as the only point, so far as he knew, in which 
he differed from his fellows. I know by experience that, when 
he was reading or writing, one could go in and out of his room, 
and move about in it, without the least disturbing him ; and I 
have been told that it required the same effort to rouse him 
from study which is required to rouse an ordinary' man from 
sleep. I hope it is not irreverent to say that the same faculty 
of concentration was most manifest in the offices of devotion. 
There Mr. Gladstone was " solus cum Solo/' and the outer 
world had disappeared. This brings me to my concluding 
word. The spell by which my great friend and leader held me 
was the sense that amid all the turmoils and distractions of the 
most secular and most exciting occupation his inner life was 
lived unbrokenly with God. It has been my happiness to know 
some great saints in various communions ; but they have been 
either ministers of religion by profession or recluses from the 
world by choice. Here was a man who did his human work 
and fought his human battles with the most scrupulous dili- 
gence and the most masterful energy ; and yet, all the while, 
was dwelling (to use a phrase of his own) " in the inner court 
of the Sanctuary, whereof the walls are not built with hands." 
On the 10th of May, 1898, 1 knelt by his deathbed, kissed his 
hand, and received his parting benediction. As I turned away, 
I felt that I had been on the Mount of Transfiguration, and 
had seen a glimpse of Paradise through the Gates Ajar. — Mr. 
G. Russell. 



CHAPTER, XVII. 

ANECDOTES. 

t 

THE BOY THE PATHEE OP THE MAN. 

One of the most popular stories of Mr. Gladstone is one that 
was told of his power of getting his own way even in his boy- 
hood. To give the tale the greater verisimilitude it was 
generally prefaced with the explanation that the power of 
argument was cultivated in the Gladstone family circle by de- 
bates on all matters of interest. Such a controversy was once 
playfully raging in his father's house on the question how a 
picture should be placed on the walls. Mr. Gladstone differed 
from the others, and was finally, at the hour of decision, over- 
ruled. But the old family servant who was called upon to 
hang up the picture deliberately drove in the nail upon which 
it was to be hung at the spot for which young Gladstone had 
declared. There were immediate and emphatic protests. 
"Weel, weel," said the old servant, "let the nail be, it'll aye 
be there when you come roond to Maister Wullie's opeenion." 

THE FINGER STALL. 

Mr. Gladstone was minus a finger of the left hand, the result 
of an accident while shooting in his early manhood. When 
the Canadian artist's portrait of him, now in the National 
Liberal Club, was first exhibited, it was observed in The 
Daily News notice that the hand, as drawn by the painter, 
was not in this respect truthful. The result was that in this 
detail the portrait was altered. It is not permissible in good 
art that there should be anything in a picture that claims more 
than its proper share of attention by attracting the eye 
exclusively to itself. A black finger-stall, standing like a blot 
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on the hand of Mr. Gladstone, was apt to violate this canon of 
art in a specially aggravated manner, since it would call 
attention to a deformity. But Mr. Gladstone had not himself 
cared for this, because he had actually sent the finger-stall to 
the artist as if to invite him to paint it in ; and it seemed to 
be more important in the case of a portrait of a great historic 
personage that truth should be reconciled with art than that 
art should falsify Mr. Gladstone's hand. In the end this was 
done. In the days previous to this accident Mr. Gladstone 
showed a keen interest in shooting. He was indefatigable in 
tramping over the fields after partridges, or through the 
woods that surround the park when the pheasant season com- 
menced. In the gun-rack in "Mr. Herbert's" room is 
preserved the beautifully balanced Westley-Eichards muzzle- 
loader, while loading which Mr. Gladstone — more than fifty 
years ago now — had the first finger of his left hand shattered 
so badly by an explosion that the finger had at once to be 
amputated. 

MR. GLADSTONE'S BULL. 

Mr. Gladstone dearly loved a joke, even at his own expense, 
and he possessed considerable mimetic powers. He was once 
guilty of an amusing bull in a debate on the question of Dis- 
establishment. Dilating on the hold held on the affections of 
the people by the Church of England, he said : " When an 
Englishman wants to get married, to whom does he go ? To 
the parish priest. When he wants his child baptised, to whom 
does he go ? To the parish priest. When he wants to get 
buried, to whom does he go ? " The House answered with a 
roar of laughter, in which Mr. Gladstone himself joined, add- 
ing : " As I was contrasting the English Church with the Irish, 
a bull is perhaps excusable." 

A PLOT AGAINST MR. GLADSTONE. 

On one occasion two gentlemen, invited as guests at a table 
where Mr. Gladstone was expected, made a wager that they 
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would start a conversation on a subject about which even Mr. 
Gladstone would know nothing. To accomplish this end, they 
read up an ancient magazine article on some unfamiliar subject 
connected with Chinese manufactures. When the favourable 
opportunity came the topic was started, and the two conspira- 
tors watched with amusement the growing interest in the sub- 
ject which Mr. Gladstone's face betrayed. Finally, he joined 
in the conversation, and their amusement was turned into 
gnashing of teeth — to speak figuratively — when Mr. Gladstone 
said, "Ah, gentlemen, I perceive you have been reading an 

article I wrote in the Magazine some thirty or forty 

years ago." 

MB, GLADSTONE AND ME. BRIGHT. 

When Mr. Bright was dying he received a long and most 
sympathetic letter from Mr. Gladstone. He was too ill to 
write a reply to it himself ; but he handled it fondly during 
the last days of his life, and after the noble old Englishman's 
death the letter was found beneath his pillow. A lady was 
once indulging, in the presence of John Bright, in an expression 
of that vehement animosity towards Mr. Gladstone which it 
has so often been the fate of the late Prime Minister to 
provoke. " Madam," said Bright, interrupting the torrent of 
her invective, " let me counsel you to take your little boy to 
see Mr. Gladstone, in order that when he is an old man he may 
tell his children and his grandchildren that he has seen the 
greatest Englishman he is ever likely to look upon." 



THE END. 
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